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~ $0,000 tons of Coke, 
(Quotations, Freight Rates, Pamphlets giving full information, Pp 


_ only reasons that higher prices are being constantly 
d by the most prominent steam users in the United 
tes for Cahall Boilers are—that they are better made, 
last longer, cost less for maintenance, show a higher 
efficiency and make drier steam than any other kind. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Cahall Sales Department, Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO. 


Metals Perforated as Required 
FOR SCREENS OF ALL KINDS FOR USE IN 


mins and Fo A Machinery. Reduction and Concentrating Works, Woolen, Cotton, Paper and 
Rice, Flour and Cottonseed Oi! Mills, Sugar and Mait Houses, Distilieries, 
Presses, Stone, Coal and Ore Screens. Stamp Battery Screens, Brick 
and Tile Works, Filters, Spark Arresters, Gas and Water Works, 
Oil, Gas and Vapor Stoves, Coffee Machinery, Rtc., Etc. 


Standard Sizes Perforated Tin and Brass Always in Stock. 
Main Office and Works: 226 North Union Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Rvtaeet"s s Patent Stee! Beit 
LACING. 
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THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbury, Conn. 





IT PAYS to advertise in The iron Trade Review. 





The easiest galvanized iron to 
work is Apollo. 
Uniform ; you can depend on it, 


ade Iroa and Steel iar 
Pittsburgh 


MINING ENGINEER, CHEMIST, 


ASSAYER. 


BENEDICT CROWELL, 
Atwater Building, Cleveland. 








LAKE SUPERIOR PIG IRON, 


For Grey Iron, Malleable and Car Wheel Castings. 


PURITAN 


CENUINE CONNELLSVILLE COKE. 


FORSTER, WATERBURY & CO., 
636-638 Rookery, CHIUOAGO 


CHICAGO ScRewlo 


SAE: RENNES 


aan 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
Armstrong Bros, Tool Co., 106 W. Wash. &:., Chicago, Mf, 





Sy 
MACHINERY No 





Frank L. Crobaugh, 
ANALYTICAL CHEMIST AND ASSAYER, 


Ores sampled at lake ports, mine and fu 
Foundry mixtures a specialty. E men 
work conducted for manufacturers. an 
alytical and consultation work. 

LABORATORY: 


Cor. Superior and $. Water Sts., Cleveland, 0. 





FUEL CAS PLANTS. 


American Cas Furnace Co., 
23 John 8t., N. ¥. 





ENTERPRISE BOILER COMPANY °"*"** “=< mins Parees=son¢ =r 


YOUNCSTOWN, O. Write for Estimates. 


POWER Wate 
WA: JONES fous 


S MAL 
ot & 


HONEST BABBITT METALS. 


We do not claim that we are supplying ten different rnuments with Babbitt Metal. Our 
They are are used by more than th boneend leading Consumers in UNCLE SAM'S own country. 
are ete uniform, reliable, contain only pure and best material, remarkably fiuid, and 


free from “* 
.—XXxX Nickel Babbitt 24 cts. Tb.; No. 2 Grade (for general shop use), 
ro sn Penis of: depot, on your customary tered. Any special mixture of metal made to 


SWARTS aaa REFINING CO., 20 5. Despiaines st.__ Chicago, Ill. 
TURNBUCKLES. == 





Blakeslee Steam Jet Pump. 


~ RBASONS FOR ITS USE: 

\ x. Sim 2. Is independent of 
, sagas. a“ will ptmp sandy or impure 
oo no valves and no wear. 

53 5. Noi et ww 6. Ecnomy 


7. All parts inter- 
changeable. Sirrite 


Cleveland Citv Forge & Iron Co.. 








OLEVELAND. 0. BLAKESLEE MFG. CO.. Du Quoin, ti. 


W. S. ROCKWELL & CO., 


OIL FURNACES. 


26 Cortlandt 8t., New York Olty- 





See large Advertisement ot 


B. F. STURTEVANT 60, 


Boston, Mass.. 
On Page 25. 


BLOWERS, FANS, ENGINES. 


WORKS, SHARON. MINES, CLEARFIELD CO. PA. 


James V. Rose. 


. + PROPRIETOR ... 





SHARON FIRE BRICK WORKS, 


Contractor in Fire Brick Construction. 
Manutacturer of High Grade Fire Brick. 
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Riveted Steel Pipe, 
Stand Pipes, 
Receivers. 





WM. B. POLLOCK & CO. 


with Inquiry please give ad. No. 6. 





YOUNGSTOWN, O. 





Blast Purnsces, | ‘7 
Steel Plants, 
Boilers, Tanks, etc. 








Red Cedar, 


PINE OR CYPRESS. 


Any Size, Any Shape. 


a] ~~, WILLIAMS MPG. 00., 


~~ | Lee ~=Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE 
IRON 
TRADE 
REVIEW 


Is an increasingly valuable medium 
through which to sell ear ge: to 
machine shops and foundries. 


Steel Stamps and Stencils. 
TY, J. H. & Co., Rubber Stamps 
Check Punch 


Seals, Stencils, Automatic ee 
and Numbering Machines. o2 Seneca St. 



























































Lime Extracting 


Is the onty lime ex- 
tracting Heater that 
will prevent scale in 
steam boliers. Re- 
moving all impuri- 
ties from the water 
before it enters the 
boiler. 


Thoroughly Tested. 
Over 8,000 of them 
in daily use. 


The Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Co., 


Dayton, Chio. 














The Aultman Company, 


ENGINEERS, 
FOUNDERS and 
MACHINISTS. 


Canton, On10, Deo, 22, 1898, 
Dear sir:— 

You are requested to hand us any problems that 
you may have involving the elevating or conveying of 
any material in any stage of manufacturing process, 
If an economical solation is possible we wil! submit 
for your approval designs and estimate of machinery 
for the purpose. Our catalogue “C"’ mailed on 
application. 

Yours very truly, 


THE AULTMAN COMPANY. 





Standard 
Types 


12 


Covering the requirements of every application of compressed air. Each machine 
accessories relating to the economical production of compressed air. 


im 


Rock Drills, 
Stone Channelers. 


Bin 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


ersoll-Sergeant 





Drill Cleveland, 
CO., New York. 


with a large number of 
Special Patterns, 


uipped with the most 
for new catalogue. 


Coal Cutters, The 
Pohle Air Lift Pumps. 





Rockford Bolt Works, Rockford, w. 
ALL KINDS OF 


Bolts, Lag Screws, Rivets, 
Washers and Odd Bolt Work 








Mention the Iron Trade Review. 





IT PAYS to advertise in 


The Iron Trade Review. 





The BURT MFG. CO. 
Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 














COrFIPRESSORS 





| PUMPS, BTC. 
Send for catalogue 


(RAND DRILL CO.) 


100 Broadway, New York. 
1328 Monadnock Block 








» Chicago. 











O. TEXTOR, 
Chemist ai Metallurgist 


Auciyess sede of Metals Ores, Fuels and Sup- 

plies Fu Works and Foundries 
furnaces and 

of Blast Furnaces 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


For every application of Compressed Alr Power. 


Complete Catalogue upon 
application. 


Clayton Air Compressor. Wks, 


26 Cortiandt St., NEW YORK, 





Casut Aooress METALFAC-CHICAGO ABC Cone 


E.H.STROUD & CO.. 


METAL FACTORS. 
The Products of and Sigpypleas for 
IRON STEEL: TIN-PLATE BRASS 
COPPER LEAD & ZINC WORKS. 
J6 La balls Shrecl > JOO Nellearn Sbeaed ~ 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 











F. A. EMMERTON, 


Analytical Chemist, 
AND METALLURGIST. 


Ores sampled at lake mines and furnaces. 
Mines and Metallu 
Analyses made 





Millett’s Patent 


= (CORE OVEN. 


The best in the world. 
WILLETT CORE OVEN CO,, Brightwood, Mass, 








THE ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation. 
PITTSBURG : CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
Park Building. 1187 The Rookery. Tl Broadway. 

Reports on iron and steel processes and plants. 
Inspection of steel rails, splice bars, railroad cars, 
wheels, axles, etc. Chemical Laboratory—Anal- 

is of ores, iron, steel, oils, water, etc. Physical 

boratory—Test of metals, drop and pulling test 
of couplers, draw bars, etc. Efficiency tests of 
boilers, engines and locomotives. 


John T. Jones & Co. 


Mines, Prospects, Raplaptione and Mineral 
eo eS ae) Srections tests == 
and reported. e ea ctical sampliag 
done. Chemical analysis Ee All work 
by ctical one. Best of reference as to ex 

ence and reliability. Address 

Suite 32, 115 Monroe St., 

BLock, CHICAGO, ILLS 


DICKMAN & MACKENZIE, 


_ CHICAGO, 
12234 Rookery Building. 





MONTAUK 





etc 


CHEMISTS AND ENCINEE as. 
Subscribe for the Iron Trade Review. — 
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Votume XXXI. CLEVELAND, O. 


THE 
WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 


The iron trade is finishing the year under condi- 
tions unparalleled for December. As in the pre- 
ceding week, the largest activity has been in 
foundry irons, the buyers of which have reached 
simultaneously the conclusion that instead of the 
weakness they expected in December the year 
would end with a stronger market than at any time 
in the twelve-month. Already in this as well as in 
other lines there is a discussion of the possibility 
that demand may outrun supply in the first part of 
the new year. But there is a very clear recognition 
by producers of the dangers of a situation like the 
present and a very determined effort to keep the 
market free from excitement. Trouble will come, 
if at all, from the disposition generally shown by 
buyers, when indications of higher prices appear, 
to compete with each other for material for distant 
deliveries—material not needed to cover contracts 
in hand. From the amount of cautious talk abroad 
in the trade, it is evident that strong influences are 
being exerted on the side of conservatism. So far 
as raw materials are concerned the advances promise 
to be very moderate. Producers of Lake Superior 
non- Bessemer ores are conferring, and if they agree 
to form an association, the advance is not expected 
to be more than 20 or 25 cents. Some sales have 
been made even thus early at 20 cents advance over 
the prices of the past season. Foundry furnacemen, 
as they are now selling iron into which 1899 ores 
will enter, need to know what their ores will cost 
them, and are inquiring. In the past week foundry 
iron has had a good sale in Central and Western dis- 
tricts—not so large a total as the phenomenal record 
of the preceding week, but yet a remarkable Decem- 
ber movement. Stocks of iron on furnace yards 
decreased 39,000 tons in November, and 36,000 
tons additional went out of warrant yards. Fur- 
Mace stocks were down to 544,000 tons on Dec. 1. 
Consumers of iron are themselves so well supplied 
with business for 1899 that they are not slow to be- 
lieve that its record will materially exceed that of 
1898. It is well recognized, moreover, that efficient 
foundry furnace capacity is practically all active. 
In Bessemer iron there will be considerable addi- 
tions to production in the first half of 1899, from 
furnaces now »uilding and, in the Pittsburg district, 

m changes now being made. In the second half 
of 1899 the effect of added Bessemer capacity will 
be more apparent. In view of these conditions 
valley furnacemen are not losing sight of the steel 
works project, mooted earlier in the year. The 
sales of Bessemer iron reported within the week 
amount to 25,000 tons at $10.25. In foundry iron, 
business is done at $8 Birmingham, for No. 2, where 
deliveries are such that the furnaces can accept the 
business. On valley foundry iron $9.75 is the usual 
figure. Steel billets are firm at $16, Pittsburg, and 
Sales have been made at $16.25. The mills are well 
filled for the first quarter. The heet bar market is 
unsettled, pneding the development of the policy 
of the American Tin Plate Co. If it shall supply 
the bulk of its wants from a Western Per nsylvania 
and a Wheeling district mill, as is reported, the 
incentive to competition may be furnished early, to 
the steel works left out. Nothing definite has 
come, as yet, of the effort to get three large West- 
ern Pennsylvania plants into the American Steel & 
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Bessemer, valle 
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Wire Co., but there is a firmer feeling in wire prod- 
ucts. Plates have advanced $1 to $2 ton in the 
past week and some of the mills are unwilling to 
quote on remote deliveries. A strong feeling ap- 
pears in structural material and there is more than 
a possibility that the anniversary of the present 
agreement, which was made Dec. 28, 1897, will 
bring an advance. Buyer appear to be acting on 
such a presumption. Sheets are stronger—in fact 
all finished lines are feeling the impetus of the move- 
ment in raw material, with the one exception of 
bars, which are persistently low, though the mills 
are very full of work. The fear that prices may 
advance enough to restrict exports, is wholesomely 
prevalent in all lines. Foreign rail business is 
offered on a large scale and steady shipments are 
being made on old contracts. 


PITTSBURG. 


Orrice or The /ren Trade Review and industrial World. \ 
705 PUBLICATION BUILDING, Dec. 21. | 


The unwonted strength of the market as reported last week 
continues without abatement. The heavy inquiry now ex- 
tends to many of the finished lines, while in pig iron and steel 
prices are fully as firm as they were, with no indication of 
any slackening, even though the end of the year is close at 
hand. A buoyant feeling pervades the entire iron and steel 
market and even the conservative are talking of prices for 
next year which mean radical advances viewed from the 
standpoint of small margins and heavy tonnage, established 
by the developments of the past two years. The prophecies 
of still higher prices for pig iron and steel are based upon 
the heavy inquiry for all lines and the certainty that the con- 
sumption next year will be something unparalleled. Full 
weight seems not be to given in some quarters to the con- 
sideration that higher prices must have a very important 
effect upon the tonnage finding an outlet in foreign markets, 
and to the further consideration that the strength of the pig 
iron market, which was the foundation of the present ad- 
vance, is not;produced by conditions which are necessarily 
permanent or even long lived. A month or two ago the 
general conditions were scanned without special enthusiasm, 
and the general conditions are not much different, now, 
except that the tonnage of furnace metal which will be used 
direct in steel making is being still further increased. 

Pic Inon.—There has been a moderate tonnage of Bessemer 
pig sold during the week under review, and the price is firmly 
established at $10.25, Valley furnace, and $10.75, Pittsburg. 
Furnaces making foundry and mill iron are taking an opti- 
mistic’ view of the situation in many cases, and some are 
naming prices which put them out of the market. Sales are 
being made, however, at a moderate advance over the prices 
of a couple of weeks ago. No. 2 foundry cannot be had be- 
low $10.10, Pittsburg, while for better grades of No. 2 fully 
$10.25 would have to be paid, and there are quotations above 
even this figure. Gray forge is strong at $9 to $9.25, valley, 
and $9.50 Pittsburg. It is believed that scheduled freight 
rates will be more strictly adhered to, and the full differential 
of 65 cents between the valleys and Pittsburg may obtain in 
both Bessemer and mill iron in the near future. We quote: 


furnace 


Pittsburg............... 10.75 
~ pesenenncesessse seene ccsssemene Ghee OS Gen8e 








No. 2 Foundry -» 10.10 to 10. 
No. 3 Foundry ae . 9. 
Gray Forge, valley furna 9.25 
Gray Porge, Pittsburg’ ......00.....02.0000e.cs-seerererscesccccesoemecooensesecs 9-65 


Brttets AND Rops.—Few active sellers are left in steel bil- 
lets for the first quarter of next year, as the bulk of the mills 
are comfortably filled and are figuring only on the most 
desirable orders. The price is strong at $16, Pittsburg, for 
the first three months of next year, while specifications are 
coming in promptly and quick deliveries are being urged for 
the balance of December. As high as $16.50 has been quoted. 
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We note a sale of a moderate lot of billets at $16. 25. Pittsburg, 
delivered, the freight being 15 cents. There is no market on 
sheet bars and no information as to recent sales can be had 
which would change the rate of $16 made some time ago when 
billets were a dollar lower than they are now. Speculation is 
being indulged in as to the course of the new American Tin 
Plate Co. in purchasing its steel. The tin plate production in 
1899 will not be much over 6,000,000 boxes, unless the new 
concern takes the market now suppled by “‘ drawback plates”’ 
(necessarily at a decided concession in price), or the demand 
increases materially, which is not so probab’e in view of the 
higher prices which will rule. To make 6,000,000 boxes will 
require 350,000 tons of bars, a "quantity which could almost 
be supplied by the two bar mills, one completed and the other 
nearly so, which it is rumored have been arranged with by 
the combine in the purchase of “the tin plate plants connected 
with them. Wire rods have advanced further and are now 
quoted at $21.50 to $22. 

PLATEs.— The market has been quite active, owing to a rush 
of specifications and a considerable tonnage of small orders, 
and prices have been advanced $1 to $2 by mills most heavily 
sold. Wequote: Tank, 1.20c to 1.25c; shell, 1.30¢; flange, 
1.35¢; fire-box, 2c and upward. 

Surets.—There has been a heavy inquiry for sheets, and 
the official withdrawal of quotations and the appointment of 
a committee to draft a new schedule of prices (which commit- 
tee has not completed its work yet) has not interfered with 
the booking of a considerable tonnege, at advanced rates, 
and the market is now firm at 1.goc to 1 gsc for No. 28 com- 
mon, for the first three months of next year. For deliveries 
running beyond April 1, the lower figure could not be done. 

Spe_ter.—The spelter market has eased off a trifle since 
last week, the decline in London being about ss. and in St. 
Louis about ro cents a hundred. We now quote St. Louis at 
4.95¢ and Pittsburg 5.1oc, at which price deliveries for Janv- 
ary and February could probably be secured. 

Iron AND Steet Sxe_p.—This market is decidedly firm, 
but at unchanged quotations, as follows: Grooved iron skelp, 
1.05¢ to 1.074%c; sheared iron skelp, 1.17%c to 1.20c; grooved 
steel skelp, 97%c to 1.05c; sheared steel skelp, 1.10c to 1.12%c. 

Ferro-MANGANESE AND Sprecri.—There is no change to be 
noted in these lines, domestic ferro being quoted at $so for 
80 per cent, and spiegel weak at $23.50 to $24. 

Ratts ann TrAcK Materiat.—The rail situation has quieted 
down somewhat. the local mill taking orders now and then 
at $17 to$18. There continues to be a very good demand for 
track material, especially for links and pins, the quotations on 
which have been advanced ten cents a hundred owing to 
heavy orders placed. In other lines of track material rates 
are strong, but have not been advanced. We now quote: 
Spikes. 1.45c; track bolts, 1.65c to 1.70c; splice bars, 1.1oc to 
1.1§c: links and pins are quoted from t.20c to 1.27c. 

Piprs AND Tusnes.—The mills are comfortably filled with 
business, there being the usual runof small orders. The 
volume of new business. while it is in small quantities, is 
claimed to be considerably above the average for December, 
and it is noted thst specifications on old contracts are coming 
in to an extent which indicates the country is bare of stocks. 
We still quote additional discovnts, six tens for less than car- 
load lots, and six tens and five for car loads. Base discounts 
are: Butt weld, black, 55 per cent off; lap weld. black. 65 per 
cent off; butt weld, galvanized. 47% per cent off; lap weld. 
galvanized, 52% per cent off. Discounts on merchant boiler 
tubes are as follows: 2{-inch and smaller, 72% per cent off; 
2% inch and larger, 75 percent off. Inserted joint casing is 
quoted at 60 off and screw and socket joint casing at 60 and 
ro per cent off. 

STRUCTURAL MATERIAL.—While no very large contracts have 
been placed, there have been a number of fair sized orders, 
and mills are still busy. There is considerable preliminary 
figuring on large business for next spring. We quote the list 
as follows: Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 1.20c; 18 to 
24 inches, 1.30c; tees, 1.25c; zees, 1.20c, and angles, 1.1oc. 
Universal plates are generally quoted at 1.10c but some firms 
are holding for 1.15c and are getting business. 

O_p MateriaL.—There bas been the usual run of small 
transactions, at unchanged prices, and we quote: Old steel 
rails, long lengths, $9.75; cut, $10 to $10.25; old iron rails, 
$13.75 to $14; wrought iron scrap, $11.50, net valley; cast 
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borings, $6; busheling scrap, $9, met; car wheels, $1o.2s, 
gross; cast scrap. $o, gross; iron axles, $6, net; steel axles, 
$12.50, gross; charcoal scrap, $10, “gross; wrought turnings, 
$6.75, net, valley. 

CHICAGO. 


Orrice or The Jrom Trade Review and Jadustrial World. 
1822 MONADNOCK BLOCK, Dec. 2: t 


Although the total of orders last week was not as large as 
in the week previous, the market was active and a very good 
business was done in nearly every line. Mills and furnaces 
are well sold ahead, and many of them are entirely out of 
the market on some lines of material. The mills of the Ii- 
nois Steel Co., are so full in every line but bars, that they can 
accept very little business for delivery within the next three 
or four months. Consumers are taking material as fast as 
they can get it shipped, and in many cases have increased 
the size of their orders, 

Pic Iron. —Sales of both Northern and Southern iron were 
large last week, though not up to the recordof the week 
previous. The largest sale closed was in excess of 5,000 tons, 
and orders ranged from this down to car load lots. A great 
many buyers were in the market, indicating a general belief 
that prices are as low now as they will be for some time. 
Statistics seem to bear this out, and in fact induce the belief 
that there may be a shortage in foundry irons before the mid- 
dle of next year. Whether higher prices will be made in the 
near future is not yet determinable. Everything goes to 
indicate that furnaces would have no difficulty in obtaining 
more money, but there seems a disposition on their part to 
maintain the present level as long as possible, on the principle 
that with present prices the consumers will use more iron, 
and keep the consumption up to the present basis, while if 
quotations are advanced there is always a liability of a 
decided decrease in the use of iron. And on the present basis 
it is conceded that modern furnaces can make a fair profit. 
The foundries in this district, with very few exceptions, are 
taking all the iron they can melt. The consumption in this 
territory is at the maximum. A few architectural and jobbing 
foundries may not be running full, but they are very few: 
with many others the situation is expressed by a foundryman 
who said: ‘‘Our production is largely in excess of our 
capacity.’’ Quotations are unchanged as follows: 


Lake Sup. Charcoal....$11 50 @$13 00 Southern Coke No. 3...$10 60 @ 10 && 
Local Coke Fdy. No. 1 11 50 @ 1200 Southern No. 1 Soft..... 11 10 @ 11 35 
Local Coke Fdy. No. 2 11 00 @ 11 50 Southern No. 2 Soft..... 10 &5 @ 11 fo 
Local Coke Fdv. No. 3 1075 @ 11 00 Southern Silveries...... 11 75 @ 1225 
Local Scotch Fdv. No.t 11 50 @ 1200 Jackson Co. Silveries.. 12 50 @ 49 
Local Scotch Fdy. No.2 11 00 @ 11 50 Ohio Strong Softeners 12 00 @ 129 
Local Scotch Fdy. No 3 10 75 @ I!1 00 Alabama Car Wheel... 15 00 @ 1600 
Southern Coke No.1... 11 10 @ 11 35 | Malleable Bessemer ... 11 00 a 12 00 
Southern Coke No.2... 10 85 @ I1 I0 Coke Bessemer ............ 11 00 @ 1200 

Bars.—This is the weakest branch of the market. Not- 
withstanding the fact that most mills have well filled order 
books, and the demand is as large as it has been for a long 
time, and further that material costs more than it did in 
November, prices remain low and weak. Sales last week 
were very good, and included one order of 2,500 tons of steel 
bars. All classes of consumers are represented, the railroads 
and car works buying the largest tonnage. Common iron is 
selling from re to 1.10c; guaranteed iron, t.osc to 1.15§¢; 
billet stock steel, 1.0§c¢ to 1.1£°¢. 

Rats AND Track Suppiies.—Sales of about 15,000 tons of 
rails were made last week by the local mills, and further sales 
were made in this market by mills east of here. A number of 
good orders are still to be placed. Light rails are in good 
demand. Quotations are made as follows: Standard section 
rails, $18 to $19; light rails, $20 and upwards: steel splice 
bars, 1.15c to 1.25c; track bolts with square nuts, 1.80c to 
1.goc; hexagon nuts, 1.90c to 2c; spikes, 1.55¢ to 1.60c. 

BILLETs AND Rops.—The local mills are sold up so that they 
are unable to accept further business for anything like early 
delivery. A few sales were made in this market last week 
by Eastern mills. Billets are quoted at $17.50, and rods at 
$22.50. 

Car Orpers.—No especially large orders were placed here 
last week, but a number of small contracts were given out, 
and there are more to follow. The demand for car material 
is large, and steady sales are made of every kind of material. 
The local car works are booked ahead for four to five 
months, and one has orders which will keep it busy for the 


next eight months. 
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STRUCTURAL MATERIAL. —The Cable building is being figured, 

and will be let within a short time. This will take about 
1.000 tons of material. Figures are being taken on a large 
country residence for Otto Young, the manager of the Fair, 
which will take over 400 tons of iron and steel. No other 
noteworthy contracts came up last week, but there are a num- 
ber in abeyance, and general business in orders from 1,000 
tons down was most excellent. Quotations on plates are 
higher. Quotations are as follows: Beams, 15 inch and 
under, 1.35¢ to 1.40c; 18-inch and over, 1.45c to 1.s0c; angles, 
1.25c¢ to 1.30c; plates, 1.25c to 1.40c; tees, 1.40c to 1.45¢; zees, 
1.35¢ to 1.40c. Small lots from stock are quoted at Kc to %c 
higher. 

Prates.—There continues to be a heavy demand, which the 
mills are unable to satisfy. The local mills refused an order 
of 4.000 tons last week, after having booked orders for about 
3,000 tons, which filled their order books for the next two 
months, or more. Outside mills are fully as well sold up, and 
it is exceedingly hard to place orders for delivery in anything 
like a short time. The market is very firm, and prices on 
plates are higher. Some Eastern mills quote higher prices 
than we give. We revise quotations as follows: Tank plates, 
1.30c to 1.40c; flange steel, 1.35¢ to 1.45c; fire-box steel, 1.85c 
to §c. 

Suerts.— Business was good in both black and galvanized 
sheets. The demand continues, and orders will be large for 
some time. Quotations are made at 1.95c to 2.05¢c for black 
sheets, and 80 and 7% per cent off for galvanized. 

Mercuant Steet.—Considerable sales were made last week, 
and the demand gives every indication of a good trade for 
some time to come. The local dealers report having had a 
very satisfactory trade for the season of the year. Quotations 
follow: Open-hearth spring, tire and machinery steel, 1.65c 
to 1.75c; smooth finished machinery steel, 1.60c to 1.70c; 
smooth finished tire, t.so0c to 1.60c; tool-steel, 5.s0c to 7.50c; 
specials, rrc and upwards. 

Scrar.—Business appears to be improving. Good sales of 
old rails were made last week, including one order of 1,000 
tons. The demand for melting scrap is increasing all the 
time. Dealers’ selling quotations are as follows: 


Old iron rails, gross, $13 00@ $13 50 Axles, net.. saseeeeehl4 SO@$I5 00 
Old steel rails, long, gr. 10 50@ 11 00 Cast borings, ‘pet memmene 4 25@ 4 50 
Old steel rails, short... 875@ 900 Wrought turnings, net 6 ae 6 50 
Old wheels, gross......... 11 50@ 11 75 Axle turnings, net...... 7 00@ 7 25 
Railroad forge, net...... 11 50@ 12 00 Mixed steel, gross ..... . 745@7 50 
Dealer's forge, net....... 10 co@ 10 50 Stove plates, net......... 5 75@ 6 00 
No. 1 mill, net............. 850@ 875 | Heavy melting steel,gr. 8 25@ 8 so 
Heavy cast, net............ 850@ 900 Old iron splice b., net. 12 75@13 00 
Malleable cast, net...... 800@ 850 
CLEVELAND. 


Orrice or The Jron Trade Review and Industrial World. 
27 VINCENT St., Dec. 21. 


The producers of non-Bessemer Lake Superior ores had a 
preliminary conference last week and are in session to-day. 
The attempt is being made to agree on a schedule of prices, 
and effect an organization similar to that of the old-range 
Bessemer ore companies. Furnacemen have been making 
inquiries for 1899 ores and it is understood there has been 
some selling at an advance of about 20 cents above this sea- 
son’s basis. There is not much difference between the figures 
of the more optimistic and the more conservative of the non- 
Bessemer producers. For an ore carrying 62 per cent iron 
and 12 per cent moisture the latter would establish a price of 
$1.95, as against $1.80 the past season. The former put their 
figure at $2.10. It is predicted that the final figure, if agree- 
ment comes, will be very close to $2. Wage advances, 
amounting to 15 to 20 per cent between the two seasons, and 
the certainty of higher lake freights, with the removal of a 
considerable tonnage from the lake to the Atlantic coast trade, 
account for about 15 cents advance, it is estimated; so that 
on the basis talked of, the royalty-paying mines idle the past 
season will have little inducement to start unless a new un- 
derstanding can be had with the fee owners. With the status 
of non-Bessemer ores determined, the problems remaining 
will relate to old-range Bessemers and Mesabi ores. It is 
probable that the entire ore situation for the new year will 
develop much earlier than has been known in the history of 
the trade. °” 

Pic Iron.—Sales of 25,000 tons of Bessemer iron at $10.25 
valley furnace, made in the early part of last week, are to be 
added to the large total previously taken at $10. For the 
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present there is no furnace quotation, the policy being to let 
conditions determine the price an each transaction as it comes 
up. There is not so large an amount of Bessemer iron to be 
had for delivery in the first half of 1899 as has been supposed; 
and while the heavy conversion now going on seems in the 
minds of some sellers to warrant a material advance, there is 
evitence that a very conservative influence is at work. The 
market for foundry iron has been active, and a number of 
contracts have been closed for the first half of 1899. An 
advance of $9 75 valley furnace for No. 2 is general, yet in 
the past week a considerable sale was made at $10.25 de- 
livered in Northern Ohio, freight being 75 cents. On the 
other hand the quotation of $10 at furnace has been made. 
Some sales of Southern iron are included in the week’s busi- 
ness, these being at the advanced price of $8 Birmingham for 
No, 2. Gray forge has sold at $9 25, valley furnace, in the 
week and with Southern at $9.90 valley mill, some valley 
makers are holding for $9.50. Lake Superior charcoal iron, 
quiet for some weeks, is a trifle more active. We quote f. o. 
b. Cleveland: 


Ressemer,. 1075 | Valley Scotch No. 1........ $10 6s@10 90 
No.1 Streng Foundry... “to 65@10 75 | Vallev Scotch No. 2....... 10 25@ 10 40 
No. 2 Strong pacman .10 25@10 40 | Gray Forge...... 990 
No. 3 Foundry.. m 1000 )6§6— ld Lake Supe rior Charcoal. 11 50 


FINISHED iecenem, —An advance of $2 a ton on tank plates 
has been made in the week, bringing them to 1.25c Cleveland 
and Pittsburg mill. Even on this basis the mills are chary 
of selling ahead, and at the same time are so crowded that 
they can do little on filling-in orders. The situation is very 
firm. There has been a rumor of a probable advance in 
structural steel, but nothing has been done by the mills, 
though some consumers are disposed to cover for the early 
part of the new year. Bars have not shared as yet in the 
firmer tendency in other lines, $15.75 to $16 Cleveland for 
billets and $9.35 to $9.50 valley mill for gray forge being still 
accompanied by quotations of rc at mill for steel bars and 
asc for iron. The sheet market is a trifle firmer. In wire and 
nails the approach of the new year has given more firmness, 
$1.15 Cleveland, being quoted for wire and $1.30 for nails in 
single car load lots. 

Ovtp Marertat.—The ,better prices for foundry and forge 
irons have not been"felt here, as yet. The stationary price 
for bar iron keeps busheling scrap down. The quotation is 
about $8.50 at mill. Cast scrap is quoted $8.50; No. 1 wrought, 
$11.50, valley. Oldiron rails are $14; old steel rails, $10 to 
$10. 50. 





CINCINNATI. 


Dec. 20. 

Naturally after the flurry last week there has not been the 
same heavy buying of Southern iron this week. Trade, how- 
ever, has been good. In this market there has been a steady 
call for malleable brands and there has been a sudden 
awakening of interest in Southern car wheel charcoal metals. 
The trade in charcoal iron has been for some time very slow, 
but the tonnage this month will probably be 
total of the last three or four months. Sellers report that it 
has not been as difficult to convince buyers that prices have 
really advanced as was anticipated, and that events are 
shaping themselves up so that the new year is entered upon 
with the iron market in better condition than in many years. 
The statistical situation 1s that consumption continues largely 
in advance of production, notwithstanding production in- 
creased during November approximately 7.650 tons. The 
stocks at the furnaces and warrant yards went off during the 
month of November 76,000 tons, leaving of all qualities and 
grades about three weeks’ supply, if it were all convertible. 
We quote for cash f. o. b. cars Cincinnati: Southern Coke, 
No. 1 foundry, $10.25 to $10.50; No. 2, $10 to 10.25; No. 3, 
$9.50 to $9.75; No. 4 and gray forge. $9 to $9.25: mottled, $9 
to $9.25: No. 1 soft, $10.25 to $10.50; No. 2, soft, $10.00 to 
$10.25; Hanging Rock charcoal, No. 1, $14.75 to $16; Jack- 
son Co. silvery; No. 1, $1.250 to $12°75 standard Georgia car 
wheel, $14.25 to $15. 


larger than the 





Consu MonaGuan has reported to the State Department 
at Washington that a formidable movement has been success- 
fully started by German manufacturers to combine against 
American iron and steel producers. A dispatch says that the 
Germans have become alarmed at the American manufac- 
turers, ability to compete with them in their own German mar- 
kets. 
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THE RIGHT BASIS FOR PRICES. 


The iron trade of the United States is now facing 
a situation that calls for all the wisdom of its best 
heads, that there may be the best outcome. We 
have referred week by week to the various stages 
of its development, as they have appeared in mar- 
ket transactions and in broader trade movements. 
It is not necessary to repeat what is so familiar to 
all who have studied the drift of the past six months 
and who are informed, also, as to the abundant 
promise thus early given for the iron and steel trade 
of 1899. The question uppermost now is, how 
shall prices be kept on a basis that while insuring 
full operation and fair profits for the producer shail 
result in the maximum consumption, preserve a 
healthy condition at home, both in the early and-the 
remoter future, and cause no diminution in our ex- 
port trade, that has expanded in so gratifying a way 
in the past year. It is by no means a simple prob- 
lem, and its solution is complicated by the fact that 
in some departments of the trade control of prices 
is exercised by producers. 

Fortunately the great rail business is to goon 
with little restriction from agreement. The prices 
that have been fixed on Central and farther West- 
ern business are quite in line with those prevailing 
in the unhampered market for Bessemer steel bil- 
lets; and Eastern roads have no complaint to make 
of any lack of competition for the business they 
have placed. The iron trade is to be congratulated 
that it has been saved from the carrying out of coun- 
sels that, could they have prevailed, would have 
put steel rails $2 a ton higher than they are to-day, 
and beyond all peradventure have diminished mate- 
rially, by that increment of price, the tonnage of 
business placed by the railroads for the coming 
year Surely the steel manufacturer needs to ask, 
above every other business endowment, for wisdom 
to know where to put his price. The history of the 
ore association of 1896, of the bolt and nut pool, of 
the wire nail pool, the old beam pool, and of asso- 
ciations and pools by the score, that might be 
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named, is certainly sufficiently instructive as to the 
follies growing out of prices that curtail production 
and set producer and consumer at variance. We 
have no means of knowing what the Lake Superior 
ore trade of 1896 would have been, but for the blun- 
der that pnt the prices for Bessemer ores at the 
high level maintained in that year. Unquestion- 
ably the day of the producer-consumer as a domi- 
nant factor in the iron ore trade was hastened by 
the work of that year. No one can say what an 
impetus might have been given to the iron trade in 
the same year, had the victory for sound money 
been followed at once by a price on rails that would 
have encouraged the railroads to buy and thus have 
set wheels in motion in innumerable lines. But the 
fact is well understood that in both these cases the 
collective judgment of wise heads did an injury to 
the represented trades that will always be a monu. 
ment of association folly. The law is of universal 
application. Its working in respect to articles of 
general consumption has been well! illustrated by 
Mr. David A. Wells in **‘ Recent Economic Changes,”’ 
from which we quote: 


The decline in the average price of fair refining sugar in 
this country (in bond) was from 4.75c¢ per Ib. in 1882 to 2.92¢ 
in 1886, while the average consumption per capita, which was 
39 pounds for the five years from 1877 to 1882, was 49.8 pounds 
for the five years from 1882 to 1887, and 52.6 pounds in 1888. 
Comparing 1888 with 1887, the domestic consumption of sugar 
increased over 11 per cent or largely in excess of any 
concurrent growth of population. Converting, now, so much 
of this larger consumption as was due to diminished price 
(probably more than 100,000,000 lbs.) into terms of acres and 
labor employed in its pruduction; into the ships and men 
required for its transportation ; into the products, agricultural 
and manufactured, and the labor they represent, that were 
given in exchange for it, and we can form some idea of the 
greater opportunities for labor through larger volumes of ex- 
changes and the increased comfort for those who labor, that 
follow every reduction in the cost necessary to procure de- 
sirable things. 

In 1887, with an import price of about 16c per pound our 
importation of coffee amounted to 331,000,000 Ibs. In 188s, 
with an average import price of 8c the importation was 
572,000,000 Ibs. Between 1873 and 1885 the coffee product of 
the world that went to market, concurrently with this large 
decline in its price, increased to the extent of 52 per cent. 
Subsequent to 1885 the price of coffee, by reason primarily 
of a deficient crop in Brazil, greatly advanced, and consump- 
tion declined in the year 1887 to the estimated extent of a 
million bags for Europe and an average of two pounds per 
head’ in this country. With the decline in volume of ex- 
changes consequent on such a decline in the production and 
consumption of this commodity, the opportunities for the 
employment and remuneration of labor must obviously also 
have been comparatively reduced. 


While we do not agree with the writer in some of 
the deductions he makes from these phenomena of 
consumption, there is no escaping the general law 
of enlarged consumption under lower prices, where 
purchasing power is substantially the same. There 
is no question that with the poise that exists in the 
iron trade to-day. production being so well balanced 
-y consumption—somewhat more than balanced, as 
is well known—and with consumers so long habitu- 
ated to a low level of prices, it would take no great 
advance to effect a curtailment of consumption. 
The export trade, for example, is in such a state 
that only a small advance would be required to 
shake the faith of foreign buyers in the assurances 
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given them that American iron and steel manufac- 
turers intend to hold their trade permanently. The 
fear that once having become accustomed to Ameri- 
can steel, the price would be put up on them, has 
made foreign buyers slow to take up with our prod- 
ucts. It will not do for American manufacturers 
to give them any reason to say that these fears were 
well founded. 

So far as the iron ore interest is concerned, it 
would seem that it is giving every aid to that con- 
servative spirit in the trade that would save it from 
anything having the semblance of a boom. Both 
Bessemer and non-Bessemer producers lean to the 
view that 20 to 25 cents advance, or practically so 
much as will fully cover the increased labor cost 
and the advance of 5 to 1o cents in contract lake 
freights, sure to come next season, is sufficient. It 
will be well if the same conservatism rules in the 
counsels of the producers of Bessemer iron in the 
two valleys. Before 1899 is out, there is little 
quuestion that the effective productive capacity in 
Bessemer furnaces will be again in excess of the 
converting capacity of the Central West, and natural 
law will interfere to establish prices. Meantime it 
will be wisdon if those who temporarily have the 
making of prices in their hands, look ahead, not one 
month or two months, but to the probable develop- 
ments of the coming year. 

The tin plate trade is now practically under con- 
trol of asingle producer. It will take wise counsel 
to work out a straight line, as against the influence 
that is bound to be exerted by stock market inter- 
ests. Structural steel manufacturers have exer- 
cised an extreme of caution in fixing prices the past 
year, and it may be expected that the same spirit 
will dominate this branch of the trade in 1899. A 
beam pool of the old type is an impossibility. 

If throughout the trade there is the same willing- 
ness to make haste slowly and to look to the far 
future, that is evident in the ore trade, there need 
be little anxiety over the possibilities of a boom 
and its train of disaster and demoralization. 

Tue iron and steel import statement for the first 
1o months of the year shows a total somewhat less 
than the record for the same period in 1897. 
Swedish and other special bars have furnished a 
larger tonnage; but tin plates have kept on de- 
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11,514 9,596 127,379 

The imports of iron ore were 9,940 tons in 

October, as against 25,503 in October, 1897. For 

the first ro months of the year the imports of iron 

ore were 151,054 tons, as compared with 407,425 
tons to the end of October last year. 











Tue Engineers’ Society of Western Penasylvania gave a 
smoker and informal luncheon at their rooms at 409 Penn 
ave., Pittsburg, Saturday last. Capt. A. E. Hunt, of Battery 
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B, and president of the Pittsburg Reduction Co., was to have 


spoken on “‘ Engineers’ Work in the War,’’ but was called 
away at the last moment, and John A. Brashear, a past presi- 
dent and manufacturer of telescopes and lenses, gave a talk 
on ‘ Range Finders,"’ the lenses for a great many of which 
he has been manufacturing in his plant in Allegheny City. 





CARNEGIE CO. TO BUILD STEEL CARS. 





(By Telegraph.) 

PrrrssurG, Dec. 21.—It can now be announced as a certainty 
that the Carnegie Steel Co., Ltd., will build a plant for the 
manufacture of steel cars, and that it will be located on what 
is known as the Hays estate property, west of Homestead. 
Its capacity will be about 40 cars a day. The plans for the 
enterprise include also a large axle forge. Work will begin 
at once. 

The Hays property, for which negotiations have been thus 
concluded, is on the south bank of the Monongahela River, 
and extends from Homestead to the Baltimore & Ohio's 
Wheeling division railroad bridge. The tract is about one 
and one-half miles long, and from one-eighth to one-fourth 
mile in width. It is along the lines of the Pittsburg, McKees 
port & Youghiogheny and Pittsburg, Virginia & Charleston 
Railroads, and through the territory the Union Railroad has 
already secured the right of way. This purchase makes the 
Carnegie Steel Co. the sole possessor of the vast acreage ex- 
tending along the Monongahela River from the railroad 
bridge, opposite Glenwood, to and including the river front- 
age at Duquesne. Large purchases of land have been made 
by the Carnegie Steel Co. in the year, giving it possession of 
the territory fronting on the river between Munhall and 
Duquesne, a distance of over five miles. With the new tract 
the company will own over seven consecutive miles of land 
on the Monongahela River. 





The Philadelphia tron Market. 
Dec. 19. 


With stocks at furnaces amounting to little more than a 
two weeks’ supply, and these decreasing while production in- 
creases—consumption amounting to well over 1,000,000 tons 
a month—there is an unprecedentedly strong situation for 
December. It is evident, also, from the rate at which iron is 
being ordered forward by foundries, that there will be a re- 
duction in stocks in December, something not known in years. 
The holiday suspensions for repairs will enable the furnaces 
to catch up a bit, but the gain upon the mills and foundries 
will hardly be appreciable. There is even discussion on the 
possibility of an iron shortage in the first half of 1899; but 
prices as yet give no indication that such a contingency is 
seriously considered. A hardening is evident and orders for 
large lots with extended delivery can hardly be placed at the 
current rates for ordinary orders. We quote No. 1X foundry 
at $12 to $12.50, Philadelphia; No. 2X, $11 to $11.50; No. 2 
plain, $10.60 to $10.75; standard mill iron, $10.25 to $10.50; 
ordinary, $10 to $10.15; basic, $10.25. In billets, some busi- 
ness has been done at $17.75, but in view of the condition of 
the Pittsburg market sellers are not pushing sales and some 
are quoting $18. Some business is pending in Eastern steel, 
in which $17.60 is being considered. Prices in all lines of 
gnished products are firm, but bars show no change. Plate 
mills have advanced quotations $1 to $2 a ton, and some are 
unwilling to quote on any but moderately early deliveries, 
seeing the possibility of yet further advances. Structural 
material also is very firm with some figuring already going 
on for spring work. We quote tank plate at 1.35c; 
angles, 1.25c to 1.35¢c; beams and channels, 1.40c to 1.500; 
high grade bars at 1.25¢ to 1.30c; refined iron, 1.10c to 1.15§¢. 





Tue preferred stock of the American Tin Plate Co. whose 
organization and charter provisions are given in detail else- 
where, closed at 93% last Thursday, the day the officers were 
elected. The common closed at 35%. Thus 200 shares—r1oo 
of each—for which $10,000 was paid, each share of preferred 
carrying one of common, were worth in the market on the 
day of organization $12,900... The preferred stock sold on 
Saturday, Dec. 17, at 98 and the common at 384—that which 
cost $10,000 being thus worth $13,625. 
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MOTT WATER TUBE BOILER. 


—-s —_ 


—_—_ 


“A water ‘tube safety boiler, recently patented by J. J. 
Blackmore, and to be placed on the market by the J. L. Mott 
Iron Works, 84 Beekman st., New York, is shown in the 
illustration. It is made entirely of steel, and safe working is 
possible at any pressure up to 250 pounds. The drums are 
made of flange steel, one-half to five-eighths inch thick. The 
tubes are all expanded into the shells without any inter- 
mediary cast iron parts. The rear drum is left free to pro- 
vide for expansion and contraction due to changes of tempera- 
ture. The arrangement of the heating surface enables the 
radiated heat of the fire to reach two-thirds of all the tubes in 
the boiler, and the fire travel is long enough to extract the 
heat from the gases before they escape to the chimney. 

The drums are so located that the action of the fire does not 
wear them. The rear drum, in which all deposits are 
gathered, is entirely away from the action of the fire, hence 
caking of any substance on the shell is avoided. The tubes 
are all free to expand and contract as the temperature of the 
boiler changes, and each tube is entirely free from all others. 
The three lower rows of tubes can be easily cleaned from the 
rear drum; they can also be easily removed in case a repair 
should become necessary. 

There are only two packed joints in the boiler, and only 
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FQUESTIONS CONCERNING NUTS AND BOLTs, 





The “‘M. C. B. Committee on Bolt Heads and Nuts,” of 
which B. Haskell, Grand Rapids, Mich., is chairman, has 
sent out the following circular, which will be interesting to 
bolt and nut manufacturers: 

Do you make the square-headed bolts used on your line? 
=.}f you make them, what standard do you follow as regards 
size and thickness of head? 

If you make them according to M. C. B. or Sellers’ stand. 
ard, do you find any difficulty in procuring a perfect head at 
one operation of the boltheader? 

When purchasing square-headed bolts, do you specify any 
standard for head? 

Have you ever found any objections on the part of manu- 


facturers to furnishing bolts with Sellers’ standard head? If _ 


so, please state their objections. 

Do you find from any evidence from service that the heads 
are not large or thick enough? 

Please give thickness and size of square heads from one- 
quarter inch to two inches in diameter. 

What standard do you follow in the manufacture of square 
nuts? 

Do you specify any standard? If so, what one, when pur- 
chasing square nuts? 





MOTT WATER TUBE BOILER. 


two joints that need to be removed to examine or clean the 
inside parts of the boiler and these are the manhole covers in 
the drums. 

The sectional illustration shows the provision for complete 
internal circulation of the water in the tubes. The lower set 
of tubes being in direct contact with the fire is the more 
intensely heated, and in these tubes an upward current is 
started from the lower drum, while the upper set being in 
contact with the heated gases only, and much cooler, permits 
a return circulation from the upper drum. The feed water 
may be introduced into the upper drum or into the lower one, 
depending largely on the quality of the feed water used. 
The lower drum being large and away from the action of the 
heat, the mud is collected at the bottom and may be blown 
out in the usual manner. For buildings where floor space and 
height of ceilings are restricted, this boiler has special ad- 
vantages. It can be placed in any position where a tubular 
boiler of equal power could beset. The height, width or 
length can be varied to suit the requirements of the building. 
The boiler is shipped in sections and thus the largest size can 
be taken through a door 44 inches wide. 

An advantage that ordinarily is not found with a bent tube 
boiler is that the Mott type can be cleaned inside as well as 
outside with a straight rod cleaner. The bend at the rear end 
of the lower tubes isso slight that it does not prevent a 
straight tube cleaner from being used. This applies also to 
the upper tubes on the upper drums. 


Do you make or purchase square nuts used on your line? 

Do you find any difficulty in obtaining square nuts accord- 
ing to Sellers’ standard? 

Please give the thickness and size of square nuts from one- 
quarter inch to two inches which you make or use. 





Review of Domestic and Foreign Iron Trade in! 89T. 


General Manager James M. Swank has prepared for the 
1gth annual report of the U. S. Geological Survey, Mineral 
Resources Division, a review of ‘‘ The American and Foreign 
Iron Trade in 1897 and Immediately Preceding Years."" Ad- 
vance publication is made in pamphlet form. The home 
statistics are based upon the annual report of the American [ron 
and Steel Association, and to these are added a discussion of 
the world’s production of pig iron and steel in 1897 and & 
resume of authoritative statistics of production in iron and 
steel, coal and coke in Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Algeria, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, Sweden, Spain, Italy, 
Russia and the Dominion of Canada. Added value attaches 
to such a treatise at a time in which the United States is being 
reckoned as a large factor in international trade. 





Tue report is denied that the Carnegie Steel Co. will erect 
a new plant on the site of the old Duquesne Tube Works. 
which the company purchased recently, and it is further de 
nied that the Schoen Pressed Steel Co. will erect its new plant 


on that ground. 
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IMPROVED PNEUMATIC HAMMER. 





Henry Breitenstein, of Laramie, Wyoming, has developed 
the hammer shown in the two cuts below, for use with com- 
pressed air. A departure has been made from the construc- 
tion of other compressed air hammers, in which the move- 
ment of the hammer or piston is stopped thrangh the removal 
of the tool from the tool-holder, by placing additional ducts 
and ports in the wall of the cylinder and valve-chamber, that 
are otherwise unnecessary for the operation of the hammer. 
The common use of throttle valves to regulate the force of 
the blow of the hammer against the tool, is also dispensed 
with. The inventor has sought to make the hammer auto- 
matic simply by the parts necessary to operate it. 

In using this hammer, one hand is on the handle C; the 
other inserts the tool J in the tool-holder I and places it 
against the work to be operated upon. A slight pressure on 
the handle will move the hammer E backward, allowing the 
fluid-pressure to be admitted through the full opening of the 
port f’, through the duct g h and port f, moving the hammer 
backward to its farthest travel, when the air pressure over 
the valve F’ in the valve chamber B will exhaust through the 
duct c, port d, groove e in the hammer E, port d’, duct c’, and 
valve exhaust port d”. The valve F F’ will now be moved 
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lish an equilibrium over the inlet port b, and remain at rest 
in this position until the tool is inserted in the tvool-holder 
placed against the work. 





Freicut rates from Duluth to New York by all-rail routes 
are said to have been quoted recently as low as to cents per 
roo pounds, or $2 perton. Calling the distance 1,500 miles, 
this is equivalent to only 1% mills per ton-mile. The New 
York Journal of Commerce also says: It is reported that 
early last week one of the lines made a contract with a large 
exporting firm to carry wheat from Chicago to New York for 
eight cents per 1vo pounds. From this rate is to be deducted 
three cents per roo pounds for lighterage in New York, mak- 
ing a net rate for the railroad of only five cents. A rate of 
nine cents per 100 pounds on wheat from Chicago to Balti- 
more was made recently by another line, but no lighterage 
charge was to be deducted from that figure. 





Tue Vienna correspondent of the London Daily Chronicle 
says: ‘The announcement of a meeting of shareholders of 
the Prager Eisen Industrie Gesellschaft, one of the most pow- 
erful iron concerns on the continent, with a view to the distri- 
bution of a reserve fund of £ 7,000,000 ($35,000,000)clandestinely 
accumulated in the course of years and never appearing in 
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IMPROVED PNEUMATIC HAMMER. 


upward against the valve chamber cap H, closing the inlet 
port f, and exhaust opening through groove k, holes ‘k” in 
hollow valve F F’ and opening the exhaust port i in valve- 
bush G, allowing the pressure in front of the cylinder D to 
escape through port f’, ducts g h, port i, and opening k’ in 
valve-bush G. 

The tool J extends through the tool-holder [ one-quarter 
inch. The travel of the hammer is regulated by the ports d 
d’. If the operator desires to strike a light blow or vary the 
blow of the hammer against the tool, he can do so by grasp- 
ing the tool and tool-holder with the hand that holds the tool, 
allowing the hammer to move the tool part way out of the 
tool-holder, varying the pressur onthe handle with the other 
hand, and holding it in this position, regulating the force of the 
blow from a very light blow to the full force of the hammer 
by holding the tool with pressure on the handle sufficient to 
let it extend one-quarter inch through the tool-holder. 

To stop the hammer the tool J is withdrawn. The ham- 
mer then moves forward against the opening in the tool 
holder. The valve F F’ moves downward far enough just 
to cover the inlet-port b’ b’” and not far enough to open com- 
munication to the opening k’ in the valve-bush G. Should 
the valve F F’ be moved farther downward, pressure from 
over the top of the valve F’ will escape into the cylinder D, 
and out of the cylinder through the hollow valve F F’, when 
it will be quickly moved upward again far enough to estab- 





the balance sheet, has led the government to interfere on the 
ground that the directors are guilty of stock jobbery. Asa 
result of the order the president of the concern has resigned, 
and his resignation has been followed by that of two directors 
of the Credit Anstalt, who have also been directors of the 
iron company. The scandal has caused an outcry fora re- 
duction, in the iron duties, which have enabled the company 
to make these enormous profits.”’ 





Tue manufacturers of sheet and bolt copper have come to- 
gether after an interval of about two years, during which time 
the association was organized. A new price list has been 
issued, showing an advance of half a cent above the former 
list, which means an advance from prices which have been 
current, of about two cents. The circular issued to the trade 
states that the advance in the price of raw copper is respon- 
sible for the change. The agreement is claimed to be of such 
a nature that firm prices can be maintained. 





Tue Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O., has sent out 75 
car loads of material, mostly gun carriages, for the Govern- 
ment, during the last five weeks. The plant is being operated 
night and day. 





Tue Fosdick Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, has changed its 
name to the: Fosdick & Holloway Machine Tool Co. John 
Kyle Holloway is the new partner. 
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Col. James Collord. 


At his home in Pittsburg, Dec. 16, Col. James Collord, a 
veteran of the Civil War, and well known in Pittsburg, ia iron 
and steel circles, died of Bright's disease, aged 62. Col. Col- 
lord was treasurer of the Oliver & Snyder Steel Co., and for 
many years had carried on a brokerage business in pig iron 
and in steel. Col. Collord was a native of New York City. 
His father was a Methodist minister. When James Collord 
was about 17 years old his father died, and he went to 
Brownsville, Pa., and later to Pittsburg, where he was first em- 
ployed in the general store of Spang, Chalfant & Co., at Etna, 
asaclerk. Atthe outbreak of the civil war he was with A. 
Bradley & Co, stove manufacturers. He went out as a 
member of the Pittsburg Rifles. At the second battle of Bull 
Run he was wounded in seven places by a load of buckshot. 
His right eye was destroyed, and a buckshot entered the 
neck almost severing the jugular vein. When the 155th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers were organized in Pittsburg he was 
made captain, later be:oming a colonel. In 1867 Col. Collord 
associated himself with R. C. Loomis, in the pig iroa broker- 
age business, ths firm name beiag Loomis & Collord. About 
1870 the firm was dissolve! by the withdrawal of Mr. Loomis. 
After that time Col. Collord was at the head of the firm: of 
Collord & Martin, C. A. Martia being the other member of 
the firm, and Collord & McKeefrey, his partner being Wil- 
liam D. McKeefrey. Neither of th2se firms was long in exist- 
ence, aad about ro years ago the firm of James Collord & Co.. 
consisting of Col. Collord and William Altsman, was organ- 
ized, and has continued since. * 


Henry A. Chapin, 


Henry Arthur Chapin, owner of the fee of the Chapin mine 
at Iron Mountain, Mich., died at his home in Niles, Mich., 
Dec 16, aged 85 years. He was born in Massachusetts, and 
emigrating to Ohio went to school in Portage County, O., later 
clerking in a gener i store at Akron, O. In 1836 he located at 
Niles, Mich , where he opened a store. At his death he was 
rated the wealthiest man in Michigan. In addition to the fee 
of the Chapin mine, he had interests in important financial 
institutions in Chicago and South Bend, Ind., and was the 
largest stockholder in the Niles and Ohio paper mills both in 
Niles. He owned much real estate, and his palatial residence 
in Niles cost over $200,000. The following incident in the 
history of Mr. Chapin’s property is told: The fee of the 
Chapin was entered some 40 years ago by Mr. Chapin’s son- 
in-law, who was then the editor of the Marquette Mining 
Journal. Mr. Chapin was at that time a prosperous retail 
merchant at Niles, Mich., and the son-in-law, knowing that he 
was the owner of a bounty land warrant and some other agri- 
cultural land scrip, wrote to him, saying that if he would send 
the warrant and scrip to him (the son-in-law), he thought he 
could place them where they would do the most good in later 
years. The old gentleman sent the warrant, which called 
for 120 acres, and the scrip, both of which were applied in the 
location of lands on what is known now as the Menominee 
range, then an unbroken wilderness. It afterwards trans- 
pired that the State had received and used more of this kind 
of scrip than the amount to which it was entitled, and the 
entries made with that sent up by Mr. Chapin were canceled. 
The warrant covered the 120 acres on which the Chapin mine 
is located, and for which a warrant was dnly issued to Mr. 
Chapin. In the course of time Mr. Chapin failed and turned 
over to his creditors all his property, including the land in 
question, receiving only that which was exempt by law from 
execution. The creditors being anxious to realize as much 
cash as possible, and deeming the land worthless, or at least 
unavailable, proposed to Mr. Chapin that if he would turn out 
$250 worth of exempt property, he might keep the land, which 
proposition he accepted. What he gained by the transaction, 
and wha tthe creditors lost, or whoever might have purchased 
the land, had it been sold on execution, may be partly estimated 
from the fact that he received over $1,500,000 in royalty, paid 
him by the lessees. 

Morris P. Janney. 


Morris P. Janney, an engineer, well known throughout 
Eastern Pennsylvania, died at his home, in Pottstown, after a 
lingering illness, on Nov. 30, 1898. He was born in Phila- 
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delphia, Feb. 1, 1850. Graduating from the Polytechnic C;}. 
lege of Philadelphia, in 1869, he secured a position with the 
Pottstown Iron Co., at Pottstown. Here he remained for 15 
years, rising steadily until he became manager of the com. 
pany’s blast furnaces. In 1886 Mr. Janney became manager 
of the Glendon Tron Co. and continued in charge of the -om. 
pany’s furnaces until 1888. when he returned to Pottstown and 
took an active share in the management of the business of 
Jatiney & Wickersham, iron founders and machinists. About 
18go he again connected himself with the Pottstown Iron Co, 
as mechanical engineer, and continued to hold that position 
until ill health forced him to retire from active business. 





First Tests of the Gatling One-Piece Gun 


Dr. Richard J. Gatling’s new 8-inch, cast steel, one piece 
gun, which was cast at the Otis Steel Co 's works, Cleveland, 
last summer had its preliminary trial at the Sandy Hook prov- 
ing grounds Dec 15, before Gen. Miles and his associates on 
the ordnance and fortifications board. Five rounds were 
fired, beginning with a charge of too pounds of powder and 
ending with 142 pounds. On the last firing the gun withstood 
a chamber pressure of 37,000 pounds to the square inch. The 
tests were entirely successful, and further firing will be car- 
ried on fron time to time until the $18,690 allotted for the 
tests is used up. It is expected that 300 rounds will be fired, 

Dr. Gatling’s estimate is that cast-steel guns can be mare 
for about one-half the cost of built-up guns, and he is 
sanguine that an appropriation will be made eventually for 
duplicates of his gun. 





Chemical and Metallurgica! Handbook. 


The second edition of the ‘Chemical and Metallurgical 
Hand-book,"’ edited by J. H Cremer, M. E, and G. A. Bick- 
nell, M. S., of Cleveland, is just from the press, and may be 
obtained through the Iron Trade Review Co.'s various offices, 
The volume contains tables, formulas and valuable informa 
tion, for the use of chemists, metallurgists and mining engi- 
neers. In its preparation the general plan of the first edition 
has been followed presenting in concise for.n data useful to 
the chemist and metallurgist. Several tables of the first edi- 
tion that were of rather limited use have been omitted, and 
more than roo pages of new matter added. The latter in- 
cludes notes on blast furnace practice, outhning the more im- 
portant theoretical and practical points. Metho‘s fo- analysis 
of iron ore, iron and steel, and for assaying. have been given 
briefly. The hygromnetric table is a new feature, the de 
termination of the amount of moisture in the air being a mat- 
ter whose importance in metallurgical operations is being 
more and more recogaized. The chemical, physical, metal- 
lurgical and mineralogical tables are such as are employed 
in every-day work, giving in small compass what would re- 
quire ranging over a number of volumes to find. The book 
is bound in seal and the net price is $3. 





Personal. 


The resignation of John W. Gates as president of the IIli- 
nois Steel Co., presented some time ago, was accepted by the 
directors last week and will take effect Jan. 1. 

Chas. E. White, for a number of years in charge of the 
Deere & Mansur Co.’s shops, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the works of the Sylvan Steel Co., Moline, Iil., succeed- 
ing George H. Tatnall, who has accepted a position with the 
Illinois Steel Co. 

G. H. Carver, for a number of years superintendent of the 
Piano Mfg. Co., Plano, Ill, is now vice-president and superin- 
tendent of the Detroit Malleable Co., which occupies the 
plant recently vacated by the Michigan Malleable Iron Co. 

F. A. Bates, of Drake, Bates & Co., Cleveland, who has 
been connected for several years with iron mining interests 
on the Gogebic and Mesabi ranges, leaves Dec. 28, for Cuba, 
expecting to visit particularly the iron mining properties in 
th : Santiago district. He will be accompanied by his son 
Mowry Bates, who has been on the Mesabi range for several 
years, and by John Case, a railroad engineer. 





Tue Pennsylvania Tube Works, with plant at Soho, Pitts- 
burg, have purchased the machinery in the Duquesne Tube 
Works plant at Duquesne, from the Carnegie Steel Co., Ltd. 
who recently bought the whole property. 
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EUROPEAN IRON ORE SUPPLIES. 





The European iron masters have recently become more 
deeply interested than ever in the question of iron ore sup- 
plies, as is natural in a period of active trade, and discussions 
on this subject are going on in their representative associa- 
tions and periodicals. Many of the deposits which have been 
long worked are becoming exhausted, and it is now, or will 
be soon, necessary to look elsewhere for their raw materials. 
In Great Britain. where the furnaces have been for years 
large importers of ores, this is especially the case. At the 
present time there are four large and important deposits 
which are looked to for the future, though exploration may 
in time develop others. Most European countries, with the 
exception of Russia, have been pretty thoroughly prospected, 
however, and expectations of mew discoveries are only 
moderate. 

The’Spanish iron ore beds have been worked in a small way 
for centuries, but during recent years have been the main 
reliance of the British furnaces for high grade Bessemer ores. 
The Bilbao mines are estimated to have yielded over 100,000,- 
ooo tons, and are gradually becoming more difficult and ex- 
pensive to work, as the larger ore bodies are becoming ex- 
hausted and the demand increases. These deposits and those 
of Somorrostro have been valued because of their freedom from 
phosphorus and other impurities, which makes them especially 
valuable for steel pig. It is due largely to their quality that 
the English steel makers have been able to adhere so gener- 
ally tothe acid processes, both in converter and open hearth 
steel. Unless new discoveries, which are not now expected, 
are made, it is thought by good authorities that not more than 
10 years’ supplies can be looked for, at the present rate of ex- 
port. Moreover, the cost of mining is increasing as the beds 
are worked out, and it is evident that the Spanish iron mines 
are well past their best days. 

Of more future importance than the Spanish mines are 
those of Northern Sweden, the development of which is com- 
paratively recent. At the Grangesberg and in the districts 
of Gellivara and Kurunavaara, in Swedish Lapland, there are 
very large deposits of iron ore opened—in the last named dis- 
tricts it is estimated that over 200,000,000 tons are available— 
and they are so situated that they can be mined easily and 
the ores can be delivered on deep water with a very short 
railroad haul. These ores average at least 50 per cent iron, 
some of them running up to 70 per cent. Their great draw- 
back is the high percentage of phosphorus, which unfits them 
for the Bessemer process. Some promising experiments have 
been made in the magnetic concentration of these ores, and 
in freeing them from a part of their phosphorus. Most Brit- 
ish authorities are inclined to look on Sweden as their chief 
future reliance for ore supply. 

The ore deposit of the Erzberg. in Styria, though it is 
known to have been worked since Roman times, is still ap- 
parently far from exhaustion, and promises to be an import- 
ant source of supply for the Austrian and a small section of 
the German iron industry for a long time to come. These 
ores run from 40 to 50 per cent iron and are low in phos- 
phorus. They are cheaply mined, but expensive railroad 
transportation limits their availability to a comparatively 
small radius, 

The oolitic or minette ores of Luxemburg and Elsass consti- 
tute a very important reserve for the German iron industry; 
and to them are to be added the deposit of similar ores lately 
discovered at Briey, in French territory. These ores are of a 
low grade, running usually from 35 to 4o per cent iron, and 
they carry a high percentage of phosphorus. It is their use 
which has determine’ the extensive employment of the basic 
process by the German steel makers. Over five sixths of the 
steel made in Germany is basic steel, and this proportion is 
increasing rather than diminishing. Like the Erzberg ores, 
the minette ores are not available for export, and their use is 
limited to Germany, Belgium and a part of France. 

Russia has undoubtedly very large iron ore reserves, and is 
the European country where the greatest future developments 
may be expected. The mines of the Oural region are the 
best known and the most extensively worked up to the pres- 
ent time. The Krivoi-Rog deposit in Southern Russia is a 
very large one, and is being actively developed. In Siberia 
there are very large deposits of iron ores which have hardly 
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been touched as yet. There are almost unlimited supplies 
which may be drawn upon in the future as the country is opened 
up and transportation facilities improved. The Russian iron 
ores are for the most part located far inland, and are not in 
any case available for export, so that they cannot enter into 
any future calculations for Western Europe. Some minor 
supplies have been drawn from Elba, from some of the Greek 
islands and from Algeria, but these are all comparatively 
limited thus far and are apparently capable of only a small 
development. 

British iron masters “have seriously discussed the question 
of importing ores from India, but the distance seems to be 
a bar in that case. The importation of ores from our own 
Lake Superior region has also been discussed, but the cost of 
transportation to the Atlantic seaboard is at present too high 
to make this probable on any large scale. A much more 
promising field is found in the island of Newfoundland, 
whose future capabilities as an iron ore producer are only just 
beginning to be understood. Attention will doubtless be 
turned to them before long, as the island is now being opened 
up by enterprising men, who are interested in exploiting its 
resources. 

The present discussions are only bringing out more plainly 
the fact that no European country is able to compete with 
the United States in the cheapness and abundance of its raw 
materials; and our leadership in the iron trade will become 
more pronouncec with each year that passes. Russia and China 
are possibilities of the future; but it will take many years for 
their full development to come.—[Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 


GOVERNMENT STANDARD FOR CAST IRON. 








TO THE EDITOR: 

Mr. Ulke’s answer to my recent criticism of his use of the 
word “‘semi-steel,”” and his advocacy of the Governmental! 
methods of testing for general adoption in the iron trade, 
seem to call for further comment. First as to “‘ semi-steel,”’ 
so-called; I fail to see why the fact that some founders who 
very properly took advantage of the benefits derived from the 
addition of steel scrap and who named the product at a time 
when its constitution was not understood, should cause this 
name to be retained when it is now known to be nothing but 
a high grade cast iron. It cannot be defined with exactitude, 
that is to say, placed ina different category, from cast iron, 
for it is simply a cast iron with a maximum of strength so far 
as our present practice goes. The fact that the Government, 


especially the Patent Office, uses the term, is no criterion, 
and as today nearly all founders of prominence use steel 
scrap to some extent and do not claim special favors in the 
trade as a consequence, it seems unfair to follow the lead of 
those who— in plain language—have axes to grind in this 
regard. Hence my desire to call attention to the fact that it 
were best to discard a useless term; and scientific men espe- 
cially shouid not fall into the way of adopting a designation 
which is not accepted by any society of standing, and in fact 
is not needed. 

Now as to the Government specifications and methods of 
testing which Mr. Ulke urges for general adoption in the jron 
trade: AsIdo not happen to be a Government inspector, 
but am rather closely identified with the foundry trade, and 
know something about the vexatious occurrences which are 
carefully withheld from outsiders and especially inspectors, 
I must reiterate that cutting test specimens from normal 
castings which vary in thickness gives hopelessly discordant 
results, etc.; and also that attaching a coupon to the casting 
itself acts similarly. And I will ask Mr. Ulke to remember 
that he is advocating these methods for the general trade, 
that is, for all kinds of irons cast under widely differing con- 
ditions. It is here that I do feel very pessimistic about Mr. 
Ulke’s recommendations and would point to the fact that the 
Government gives the remarkably wide limit of 11,000 Ibs. 
per square inch to go on for this so-called semi-steel, and even 
provides for special tests when the minimum required is not 
reached by more than 3,000 lbs. [f this is the result of thor- 
ough practical studies of the conditions encountered, | have 
nothing more to say. 

I do not ccndemn machined specimens where they are to 
represent machined castings by any means, but | do con- 
demn them as representing castings in general, for which Mr. 
Ulke has recommended this method ot testing. I will not 
trespass upon the valuable space of Zhe /ron 7rade Review 
any further than simply to state to Mr. Ulke or any other 
U. S. inspector that in the course of my consulting practice I 
have been repeatedly asked to indicate the very best methods 
by which a coupon could be, to put it mildly, improved so 
that the test specimens would pass the inspector, and in this 
way cheaper mixutres would equalize unfavorable locations. 
Further comment is unnecessary. RICHARD MOLDENKE. 
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AN ELECTRIC PRESSURE BLOWER.»: 





The inconvenience and waste of power which attends the 
driving of the ordinary cupola blower at a distance from the 
cupola is well known to the foundryman. If the blower is 
placed near the cupola, in order to avoid piping and loss of 
pressure, the chances are that it will require an extended 
system of shafting to conduct the power to it. If, on the 
other hand, it is placed near the source of the power, the 
losses in transmission of air are liable to be excessive. Both 
these disadvantages are overcome by the adoption of 
electricity for the motive power, and with its increasing use 
the opportunity is afforded to the foundryman to avail himself 
of this advantageous method of driving the fan. 

The accompanying illustration shows a new design of elec- 
tric pressure blower, recently brought out by the B. F. Sturte- 





vant Co., of Boston. It not only contemplates the use of 
electric power, but also provides for the adjustment of the 
blower so that it may discharge in any desired direction and 
thereby save bends in the pipes and losses by friction. To 
meet the ordinary conditions of the foundry with its atmos- 
phere laden with dust, the motor here shown is entirely closed 
in a heavy cast iron casing, but it is readily accessible through 
the door shown. The motor itself is of the multi-polar type 
carefully designed to avoid sparking or overheating. It is 
supported on a substantial spreading cast iron base and the 
fan is attached to the farther end of the enclosing case. It 
is there so arranged as to be swung about the motor shaft as 
an axis so that the fan may discharge in any direction de- 
sired. The machine is stable and readily portable and can be 
located to suit any desired conditions. The design is 
patented. 





THe newspaper reports concerning negotiations for the 
purchase of the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling and the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie roads by the Federal Steel Co. have been 
officially denied in the past week. An officer of the steel 
company makes the general statement, in addition, that the 
company is not now negotiating for any properties whatever, 
but is attending to details connected with the completion of 
its organization. 





Tue next annual convention of the National Association of 
Manufacturers will be held in Cincinnati, Jan. 24, 25 and 26. 
It is expected to make this essentially a convention for busi- 
ness, and social features will be entirely secondary. A num- 
ber of matters of National import are to be reportei upon by 
association committees. 





Tus American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Co.'s stock in 
yard Dec. 10, was 159,100 tons, 1,900 tons having been taken 
out and 200 tons put in yard in the 10 days preceding. It is 
evident that warrant iron now available for consumption has 
been practically all taken up. 
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NATURE AND HISTORY OF PATENT RIGHTS. 





The monthly meeting of the Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleve- 
and, was held in Case Library, Dec. 13, President Osborn in 
the chair. Present, 21 members and four visitors. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to consider the feasibility of 
renting quarters for the club in the new building of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Mr. ‘Edwin L. Thurston, associate member of the Club, read 
an instructive paper on ‘‘The Nature and History of Patent 
Rights."’ He defined the origin and limitation of the rights 
enjoyed bya holder of letters-patent, showing them to be 
only such as the statute confers, and nothing by natural 
right, or common law. The only right secured by a patent 
to the patentee is the right to exclude or prevent others from 
exercising their natural 1ight to make out of their own mater- 
ials the particular invention which the patent covers. Fre- 
quently the patentee of an improvement is excluded from the 
use of his own invention by some prior patent covering the 
thing improved. 

Two theories were discussed as to the nature of a patent 
right, the one regarding it as a monopoly, the other as a con- 
tract between the inventor and the government representing 
the public. The latter view has been generally accepted by 
the courts and by Congress in this country. 
its language should be liberally construed so as to give the 
inventor as complete protection as may be. 
monopoly, a patent is such in form only. It is not an illegal 
or oppressive monopoly. It deprives no one of any right 
previously enjoyed because a patentec. invention must be new. 
The author described the progress of patent 
reign of James I., of England in 1623 to the present time. 
The first patent statute in America went .n to effect April 10, 
1790, and was entitled ‘‘An Act to promote the progress of 
useful arts." The first patent granted was dated July 31, 
1790, and was issued to Samuel Hopkins, for making pot and 
pearl ashes. This act was replaced by anotber on Feb. 2:, 
1793. Other acts were passed in 1819 and 1832. But in 1836 
all preceding acts were repealed and the present system was 
imaugurated. The new act created the patent office, with a 
commussioner of patents. It provided for the registration of 
patents, thus affording security to the patentee’s title. It 
also provided for an examination to be made by the commis- 
sioner as to the novelty of an invention, and for the e+tablish- 
ment of a library of scientific books. 
tains nearly 60,000 volumes. In 1870 the term of a patent was 
changed from 14 to 17 years. A new law which went in'o 
effect Jan. 1, 1898, provides for the length of time °n inven- 
tion may be known to the public before the inventor loses the 
right to claim a patent. This law also relates to the « ffe.t of 
a foreign patent upon a United States patent. More than 15 
bills are now under consideration by the two patent commit- 
tees of Congress. An interesting discussion followed. 

W. H. Searces, Secretary. 


As a contract, 


Considered as a 


law since the 


This library now con- 





Tue Pneumatic Crane Co., Pittsburg, has been chartered 
for the manufacture of all kinds of pneumatic machinery, 
the capital stock subscribed being $5,000, with privilege of in- 
creasing to $5,000,000. The incorporators are Charles 5S 
Guthrie, Richard Hoffman, Jr., David H. McCosh, and S. G. 
Cooper, all of Naylor & Co., Pittsburg, and William 5. 
Halsey, of Pittsburg. Mr. Halsey in 1895 patented certain 
inventions in pneumatic machinery, but nothing was done in 
the matter as Mr. Halsey has only now returned from an ex- 
tended military service with the Government The company 
will do experimental work for the present. 





As Has been noted, the Uehling method of casting and con- 
veying pig iron will be used at the stacks of the Bellaire Stee! 
Co., Bellaire, O. Contracts have just been let for the equip- 
ment as follows: With the Enterprise Boiler Co., Youngs- 
town, O., for the machinery; with W. B. Scaife & Sons, Pitts- 
burg, for the structural work, and with the Weimer Machin 
Works Co., Lebanon, Pa., for the ladles. G. H. Ginther, o! 
Pittsburg, manager for Uehling’s method, has concluded «1 
rangements for installing the system at the two Dunbar, Pa. 
furnaces of the Dunbar Furnace Co., making mill and foun 
dry iron. The equipment will be a single strand machine, 
similar to the one now in operation at Anna Furnace, at 
Struthers, O., of Runyon, Stubbs & Co. 
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PATTERNS AND CASTINGS AS WITNESSES. 





It is quite a common thing for apprentice pattern-makers 
to be working in shops with which there is no foundry con- 
nected, and who therefore have to contend themselves with 
seeing the castings after they are made, and the patterns 
after the molding is completed. ‘To many such it may be ex- 
ercising a new line of thought to consider what a chain of 
circumstantial evidence is presented by the castings and the 
patterns relative to what transpires in a foundry, and I will 
try, for the benefit of those so situated, to mention afew of 
the commonest facts that the castings and patterns testify to. 

Sometimes a small pattern, when made whole. is of such 
shape that there is seemingly little choice as to which to con- 
sider the cope side; but by examining the casting we can tell 
at once which one the molder chose for that purpose, by 
noticing the cope or parting line around the casting. This 
can always be traced in outline on castings made from pat- 
terns not parted, unless the entire pattern is in the nowel, and 
where patterns are parted it is seen around the corresponding 
place in the casting. On fine work it is scarcely noticeable, 
but sometimes on poor work this is shown in an unsightly 
manner, especially when the pattern is not in halves, by the 
part of the casting not in the cope being distinctly larger all 
around the cope line, owing to excessive rapping of the 
nowel, The cope being a straight lift and not rapped leaves 
this portion of the casting true to the pattern, but the nowel 
is unduly enlarged. 

When we see a casting made from a pattern which was in 
halves come with one-half distinctly overlapping the other, 
we may know one of two things: either that the two parts of 
the pattern did not fit properly, owing to loose dowel pins, or 
else the trouble arose from a badly fitting flask. Pattern- 
makers always attribute it to the latter cause. 

A solid pattern which sees constant service in the foundry 
(a pulley for example), frequently shows great wear where 
the cope parting is made, having the varnish worn away, and 
a line cut into the wood all around the center line of the 
spokes in this case. The constant wearof the molder’s 
trowel against the softer pattern is the explaration. 

Sometimes it is a little mystifying to the apprentice to see 
an old pattern completely covered on the cope side with fine 
dents, which look as though some one had been trying to 
make a poor job of stippling. This is owing to a too vigorous 
application of the vent wire in the hands of the molder, who 
has allowed it to strike through the mold hard enough to 
bruise the pattern. 

Again, he will be perplexed by seeing a hole on the top 
side of the cope half of a pattern, which looks as though a 
draw iron had been stuck into it, which is not so far out of 
the way, after all; but it was really done fora different pur- 
pose. This hole will commonly be noticed on patterns which 
leave the sand very easily (the top half of a valve or pipe pat- 
tern for example), and is done by sticking a rod into the pat- 
tern, and securing it to the cope half of the mold, so that 
when the cope is lifted the half pattern will be sure to rise 
with it, and not start to loosen before the proper time and en- 
danger the work. After the flask is turned, of course, the rod 
is removed, and the pattern lifted out in the regular way. 

When core boxes are returned from the foundry having 
holes in various places through their sides, or ends, it show 
where the core maker had to vent the core, these holes being 
bored to admit rods for the purpose This is something the 
pattern-maker need not trouble himself about, as he is not ex- 
pectedto do it, and, besides, only certain forms and shapes of 
core boxes require it. 

A casting readily shows whether it was pickled, rattled, or 
made in facing and not pickled; for if pickled, it shows rust 
all over, from the acid and water of which the pickle is com- 
posed; if rattled, it is worn smooth and the corners are more 
or less blunt where it constantly fell among other pieces as it 
revolved in the tumbling barrel. If cast in a properly faced 
mold the sand easily peels away from it, and when cleaned 
the iron is left in its natural color. 

A pattern-maker should always bear in mind that the clean- 
est and best iron will be in the nowel, as the dirt and impuri- 
ties will rise, and oftentimes when a perfectly clean, ma- 
chined surface is required that part of the pattern must be 
taken for the nowel, even if it will not mold as easily that 
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way: or else the flask must be turned over, and the mold 
poured the other side up. Where such precautions are neces- 
sary, it is common practice to mark ‘“‘cope”’ on that part «fa 
pattern which must be considered as such when the molder 
would naturally consider it the opposite. Then he can use 
either of the two methods he chooses that I have just men- 
tioned to get a certain part of the casting in the bottom of the 
mold. 

I think that foundries, as a general rule, are quite willing 
to accommodate in such particulars, in order to have finished 
surfaces come with clean iron, but the pattern-maker must 
not imagine that a foundryman who has never seen a drawing 
of the machine or part, can tell by intuition where any such 
foresight is required, unless the pattern is marked. 

Another fact that a casting bears witness to is the gating: 
The place where the gate connects with the mold can be 
readily traced, and it is interesting to note the difference in 
size and position on various kinds of work and in different 
metals. Steel castings, for example, will show gate stubs 
several times larger in section than would be necessary for 
the same piece in cast iron. Thin castings, like a common 
stove spider, for example, will frequently show a place two or 
three inches long or more, and almost a mere line in width, 
on the middle of the outside surface, i. e, the cope side of the 
casting. In these the iron is poured directly through a flat 
sprue into the mold, and the line which we see is the place 
where the sprue is broken off; whereas in most small ma- 
chinery castings the iron is poured into a round sprue, from 
which a gate is cut to the edge of the mold, and no trace of 
the sprue itself is visible. It is common on a casting cont«in- 
ing a large body of iron, to see a round spot an inch and up- 
ward in diameter chipped off smooth to match the surround- 
ing surface on the cope side. This is more apt to be the 
trace of a riser than of a sprue. 

Many castings having quite a body of iron will show bulg- 
ing places on the sides, sometimes in patches and sometimes 
over a large surface. This may show that the mold was not 
rammed hard enough, but generally it tells the tale of strain- 
ing, owing tothe weakness of the wooden flasksin which 
they were molded, especially if the flasks were old and not 
very strong. If acasting is poured with cold and sluggish 
iron this will be plainly indicated by seams, called cold shuts, 
and these, with rounded and imperfectly filled corners, are 
the result. Sometimes on a column or similar casting, having 
a large core, we see on the outside small, round bunches or 
buttons which were not on the pattern. These are done by 
the molder pressing the end of his trowel handle into the 
mold in tl.e spot where he places a chaplet to make the core 
secure. What often appears to be nails showing in a casting, 
over or under a core, are but the remains of chaplets which 
did not melt perfectly in the body of iron that surrounded 
them. These do not appear, however, unless the casting is 
of such shape that further support and anchoring are re- 
quired for the core than is given by the core prints. 

Finally, to return to patterns, if we see a large and badly 
worn hole on one that 1s used constantly, in the place where 
it was lifted from the sand, it says ‘‘draw plate’’ plainer 
than any words, and I know that many a pattern suffers from 
this cause to such an extent that repairs far outbalance the 
cost of draw plates in the beginning.—[John M. Richardson 
in American Machinist. 

Tue Alabama Steel & Shipbuilding Co., erecting a large 
open-hearth plant steel at Ensley, Ala, placed an order last 
week with the newly-formed Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
for the tables and hydraulic manipulators for the 44-inch 
blooming mill. The same concern received an order last 
week from the Illinois Steel Co. for two 15-ton hydraulic ladle 
cranes for the Bessemer department of the South Chicago 
works and an order from the Cumberland Steel & Tin Plate 
Co , Cumberland, Md., for a bar shear for the soft center steel 


department. 





Ir is stated that Sylvester Patch, of Richmond, Va., Wil- 
liam McKinley, Pittsburg, of the McKinley Coal Co., and 
others, have formed a company to manufacture fireproof 
cement from furnace slag, having purchased the plant of the 
Pittsburg Mortar & Supply Co., at 26th and Smallman sts., 
Pittsburg, for the purpose. 
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AMERICAN TIN PLATE CO. 





The general organization of the American Tin Plate Co., 
the tin plate consolidation, was effected in Chicago, last week, 
at a general meeting of the stockholders The charter was 
issued under the laws of New Jersey. providing for $20,000,c00 
preferred 7 per cent cumulative stock and $30,000,000 common 
stock. The promoters are to receive $10,000,000 of the com- 
mon stock, and $2.000,000 of each will remain in the treasury, 
leaving $18,000,000 of common and preferred, which have 
been issued, share for share. in payment for the plants ab- 
sorbed and for some of the stocks on hand, and for cash to 
furnish working capital and pay for plants which were bought 
for cash, and for stocks at the mills. The meeting occupied 
the greater part of last week, and a vast amount of detail 
work was gone through with, as the inventories of stocks on 
hand at the different mills had to be gone over and approved. 
Only the general officers, directors, etc., were elected. Be- 
sides the officials already chosen, there will be a general pur- 
chasing agent, with assistants, and a general manager, with a 
number of district managers. The individual management at 
most of the plants will be left much as it is. The plants are 
being started in operation as rapidly as possible, all having 
been shut down for the inventory. The general headquarters 
of the company will be located in Chicago, and it is probable 
that practically all of the business will be done there, branch 
offices being located at other points for the management of 
the groups of mills. 

The public is most interested in the new company’s buying 
and selling policy, but those at the head of the enterprise 
either have not succeeded in formulating satisfactory plans 
in this connection, or are keeping the plans formed to them- 
selves. It has been stated that arrangements have been made, 
or will be, with certain one or two of the bar mills looking to 
a supply of cheap bars, but this cannot be confirmed, and it 
seems certain that if such a thing were done the other bar 
makers would lend assistance too readily to new tin mils, 
which would be consumers of their product. The story that 
the consolidation will erect a steel works and bar mill of its 
own is evidently unfounded, as some of the present bar 
makers are well known to be looking for further finishing 
lines to consume their product, and they could add tin plate 
works to their mills in a much shorter time than the consoli- 
dation could erect a bar mill and steel works. There is some 
gossip in the trade as to the bar makers forming a combina- 
tion for their own protection, it being held that with but one 
purchaser such an arrangement could readily be formed and 
kept in successful operation. Were it not for the sheet 
manufacturers, who purchase practically the same ma- 
terial as the American Tin Plate Co. will, this could readily 
be done, but as matters stand there are several complica- 
tions to be taken into account, and the bar combination talk 
may have been started merely as a “‘feeler™' to bring the tin 
plate combination to a declaration. 





PERSONNEL OF THE MANAGEMENT.* 


Daniel G. Reid, the president, has been treasurer of the old 
American Tin Plate Co. since its formation in 1891. His 
residence has been at Richmond, Ind., near Elwood, where 
the general offices and principal plant of the old American Tin 
Plate Co. was located. He has been president since its 
formation of the Tin Plate Makers’ Association of the United 
States, which was organized quietly in February, 1897, to 
succeed the former organization of tin plate manufacturers. 
He has been from the beginning of the combination negotia- 
tions a constant supporter of the movement, and has been the 
closest of the manufacturers to Judge Moore, although his con- 
nection was not publicly known. Wm. B. Leeds. the first 
vice-president, is an old railroad man, and has been president 
of the old American Tin Plate Co. since its organization. The 
second vice-president. Wm. T. Graham, is president of the 
Aetna-Standard Iron & Steel Co , of Bridgeport, O., which sold 
its tin plate department to the combination, and still has a 
very extensive plant at Bridgeport, O., producing sheet and 
galvanized iron, plates, bands, light shapes, etc.; a steel mill 
at Mingo Junction , O., which is being rebuilt and will have 
acapacity of from 300,000 to 400,000 tons of slabs, billets, 
sheet bars,“etc., and two blast furnaces at Mingo Junction, 
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besides leasing one at Steubenville. Mr. Graham was presi- 
dent of the old association of tin plate makers, which was 
wound up after the formation of the new association early 
last year, and is now vice-president of the Iron and Steel Sheet 
Manufacturers’ Association. The third vice-president, War- 
ner Arms, was president of the Falcon Tin Plate & Sheet Co., 
Niles, O., which sold its tin plate plant to the combination, 
and ig president of the Falcon Iron & Nail Co., an allied inter- 
est, making sheet and galvanized iron, skelp, etc. The treas- 
urer, F. S. Wheeler, was secretary and treasurer of the Great 
Western Tin Plate Co., of Chicago, and took a very active 
part in the consolidation negotiations, being constantly as- 
sociated with Judge Moore. Wm. F. Dutton, the secretary of 
the new concern, was secretary and treasurer of the Star Tin 
Plate Co., Pittsburg, owned mainly by Mackintosh, Hemphill 
& Co., and was in fact manager of the business as well. E. 
G. Applegate, who is assistant to both secretary and treasurer, 
was secretary of the Monongahela Tin Plate Co., of Pittsburg, 
He will be located in Chicago. W. P. Beaver, formerly secre- 
tary of the Pittsburg Tin Plate Works, New Kensington, 
Pa., is auditor. The executive committee is composed of 
W. B. Leeds, chairman, D. G. Reid, Warner Arms, W. T. 
Graham and W. H. Moore, the last named being the promoter 
of the consolidation. 

The board of directors consists of D. G. Reid, W. H. Moore, 
W. B. Leeds, W. T. Graham, James H. Moore James Mc- 
Lean, James B. Dill, F. S. Wheeler, Warner Arms, George 
Greer, Wm. H. Donner, Cecil A. Robinson, Wm. E. Reis, 
James A. Mathews, and Richard R. Quay. James H. Moore 
is a brother of Judge Moore, and has assisted greatly in the 
work of consolidation. George Greer was president of the 
New Castle Steel & Tin Plate Co., New Castle, Pa., which 
had one of the very largest and best equipped mills in the 
country, and was general manager of the business. Wm. H. 
Donner was one of the youngest and most progressive men in 
the tin plate business. He was treasurer of the National Tin 
Plate Co., of Anderson, Ind., but has been at Monessen, Pa, 
since the middle of last year building and subsequently operat- 
ing the plant of the National Tin Plate Co. of Pennsylvania, 
of which he was president. C. A. Robinson is president of 
the La Belle Iron Works, Wheeling, W. Va., which sold its 
tin plate plant to the combine, but still has a plant for mak- 
ing nail plate or skelp. and cut nails. Wm. E. Reis is presi- 
dent of the Shenango Valley Steel Co., New Castle, Pa., which 
sold its almost completed 30-mill tin plate plant to the com- 
bine, and still has an extensive steel works, with a recently 
completed sheet bar mill, and a large wire rod, wire and wire 
nail works, which it refused to sell to the recently formed 
wire combination. James A. Mathews was secretary and 
treasurer and virtually manager of the Crescent Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., Cleveland. Richard R. Quay was vice-president 
and treasurer of the Monongahela Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, 
in which the Olivers were also interested, and was connected 
with the negotiations which led to the formation of the con- 
solidation. He is a son of the senior senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, M. S. Quay. Of the 15 directors, one is James B. Dill, 
a corporation lawyer, practicing in New York City, and the 
resident director at Trenton required by the New Jersey 
incorporation laws. Another is James McLean, of Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., New York, this firm being one of the big four of 
dealers and importers and a heavy holder in the New Castle 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., and the Shenango Valley SteelCo. The 
other 13 directors, except the Moore Brothers, have been manu- 
facturers. In selecting the gentlemen to control the business 
of the American Tin Plate Co., the greatest effort was made to 
harmonize all interests, and it has certainly been as successful 
as could be expected. Twoofthe country’s few sheet bar 
mills are represented, while the most careful attention was 
paid to those concerns which sold tin plate outfits to the com- 
bine and still had sheet or other mills left, to which the manu- 
facture of black plate or tin plate could easily be added. 





PROVISIONS OF THE CHARTER. 


The charter of the American Tin Plate Co. contrasts in im- 
portant particulars with that of the Federal Steel Co. The 
latter represents extreme centralization of power; the former 
puts the control of the business in the hands of the stock- 
holders. The power given the board of directors of the Fed 
eral Steel Co. is absolute. They have power, *‘ without the 
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assent or vote of the stockholders, to make, alter, amend and 
rescind the by-laws, to fix the amount to be reserved as work- 
ing capital, to authorize and to cause to be executed mort- 
gages and liens upon the real estate and personal property of 
the corporation, and from time to time to sell, or otherwise 
dispose of, any or all the property of the corporation,’’ the 
only check being the requirement of a two-thirds vote of the 
board of directors. Further, the board of directors, by ma- 
jority vote, may designate three or more directors to con- 
stitute an executive committee, which committee ‘‘may exer- 
cise the power of the board of directors in the management of 
the business and affairs of the corporation."’ 

The American Tin Plate Co.'s charter is as follows: 

First. The name of the corporation is the ‘“‘American Tin 
Plate Company."’ 

Second. The location of its principal office in the State of 
New Jersey is at No. 525 Main st., in East Orange, County 
of Essex, and is to be registered with the New Jersey Regis- 
tration & Trust Co. The said Trust Co. is the agent therein 
and in charge thereof, and upon whom process against this 
corporation may be served. 

The corporation shall have power to conduct its business in 
all its branches and have one or more offices, and unlimitedly 
to hold, purchase and convey real and personal property, both 
within and without the State of New Jersey, and in all other 
States, Territories and Colonies of the United States, and in 
all foreign countries and places. 

The officers of the corporation shall have no power to 
mortgage its real property except upon the consent in writing 
first obtained of the holders of a majority of the issued pre- 
ferred stock hereinafter described, or upon the affirmative 
vote of a majority of the holders of the said preferred stock 
ata meeting duly called for that purpose, and upon such 
consent so obtained, or upon such affirmative vote so had, 
and not otherwise, the corporation shall have like power to 
mortgage its real property to secure an issue of bonds or 
otherwise. 

Third. That the objects for which, and for each of which, 
this corporation is formed, are: To manufacture, buy, sell, 
deal in and with tin, terne, black plates, steel sheets, and all 
like or kindred products, to mine, manufacture, prepare for 
market, market and sell the same, and any articles of prod- 
uct in the manufacture or composition of which metal 1s a 
factor; including the acquisition by purchase, mining, manu- 
facture or otherwise of all materials, supplies and other arti- 
cles necessary or convenient for use in connection with and in 
carrying on the business herein mentioned, or any part thereof. 

In furtherance, and not in limitation, of the general powers 
conferred by the laws of the State of New Jersey, it is hereby 
expressly provided that the company shall have also the 
following powers, that is to say: 

(a) To manufacture, purchase, or otherwise acquire, hold, 
own, sell, assign, and transfer, invest, trade, deal in and deal 
with goods, wares and merchandise and property of every 
class and description, and to do both mining and manufactur- 
ing of any kind. 

(6) To the same extent as natural persons might or could 
do, to purchase or otherwise acquire, to hold, own, maintain, 
work, mine, develop, to sell, convey, or otherwise dispose of, 
without limit as to amount, within or without the State of 
New Jersey, and in any part of the world, real estate and 
real property, and any interest and rights therein. 

(c) Toacquire the good will, rights and property of all 
kinds, and to undertake the whole or any part of the assets 
and liabilities of any person, firm, association, or corporation, 
and to pay for the same in cash, stock of this corporation, 
bonds or otherwise. 

(2) To apply for, obtain, register, purchase, lease, or other- 
wise acquire, and to hold, own, use, operate, introduce, and 
sell, assign, or otherwise dispose of, any and all trademarks, 
trade names and distinctive marks, and all inventions, im- 
provements and processes used in connection with or secured 
under letters patent of the United States or elsewhere, or 
otherwise, and to use exercise, develop, grant licenses in 
respect of, or otherwise turn to account any such trade- 
marks, patents, licenses, concessions, processes and the like, 
or any such property, rights and information so acquired, and 
with a view to the working and development of the same, to 
carry on any business, whether mining, manufacturing or 
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otherwise, which the corporation may think calculated 
directly or indirectly to effectuate these objects. 

(¢) To make and enter intocontracts of every sort and kind 
with any individual, firm, association, corporation, private, 
public, or municipal, body politic, and with the Government 
of the United States, or any State, Territory or Colony thereof. 

(/) Todo all and everything necessary, suitable or proper 
for the accomplishment of any of the purposes or attainments 
of any one or more of the objects herein enumerated, or which 
shall at any time appear conducive or expedient for the pro- 
tection or benefit of the corporation, either as holders of, or 
interested in any property, and in general to carry on any 
business, whether manufacturing, mining or otherwise. 

(g) Todo any or all of the things herein set forth to the 
same extent as natural persons might or could do, and in any 
part of the world, as principals, agents, contractors, trustees, 
or otherwise. 

It is the intention that the objects specified and clauses con- 
tained in this third paragraph, shall, except where otherwise 
expressed in said paragraph, be nowise limited or restricted 
by reference to or inference from the terms of any other 
clause of this or any other paragraph in this charter, but that 
the objects specified in each of the clauses of this paragraph 
shall be regerded as independent objects. 

Fourth. The total amount of the capital stock of said cor- 
poration is to be fifty million dollars ($50,000,000), divided 
into five hundred thousand (500,000) shares of one hundred 
dollars ($100) each. Of the said stock, two hundred thousand 
(200,000) shares, amounting at par to twenty million dollars 
($20,000,000), are to be preferred stock, and three hundred 
thousand (300,000) shares, amounting to thirty million dol- 
lars ($30,c00,000), are to be common stock. The rights, 
privileges and conditions following shall attach to the shares 
aforesaid, that is to say: 

(1) The common stock shall be subordinate to the rights 
of the preferred stock except that both preferred and com- 
mon stock shall have equal voting powers. 

(2) The corporation shall not be at liberty 

(a) To create or issue any other or further shares ranking 
in any respect pari passu with or in priority to the aforesaid 
issue of two hundred thousand (200 000) preference shares. 

(6) Nor to create any charge, except as herein provided, 
upon the net profits of the corporation which shal! not be sub- 
ordinate to the rights of the preference shares. 

(c) Nor to reserve which 
chargeable with the payment of the accrued dividends on the 
preference shares. 

(3) The said preference shares shall carry a fixed cumu- 
lative preferential dividend at the rate of, but never exceed- 
ing, seven (7) percent per annum on the par value thereof, 
and such dividends shall be declared quarterly on the second 
days of January. April, July and October in each year or at 
such other time as the board of directors or the executive 
committee shall see fit and determine. If in any year divi- 
dends amounting to seven (7) percent per annum shall not 
be paid on such prefered stock, the deficiency shall be a 
charge on the net profits, and be payable, but without inter- 
est, before any dividends shall be paid upon or set apart for 
the common stock. 

(4) The balance of the net profits of the corporation, after 
the paymént of said cumulative dividend at the rate of seven 
(7) per cent per annum to the holders of the preferred stock, 
may be distributed as dividends among the holders of the 
general or common stock, as and when the board of directors 
or the executive committee shall in their discretion determine. 

(5) In the event of the liquidation or dissolution of the 
corporation the surplus assets and funds thereof shall be ap- 
plied in the first place in repaying to the holders of the afore- 
said cumulative preference shares the full amount of the prin- 
cipal thereof, and the accrued dividends, if any, charged be- 
fore any amount shall be paid upon the common stock, and 
after such payment in full to the holders of said cumulative 
preference shares, the surplus assets and funds shall belong 
to and be divided among the holders of the other shares. 
From time to time the preferred and common stock shall be 
issued in such amount and proportion as shall be determined 
by the board of directors, in accordance with the laws of the 
State of New Jersey. 

Continued on page 18. 
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NEW Q&C POWER SAWING MACHINE, 





To meet the requirements of metal workers, street and 
steam railways, and manufacturers who cut large quantities 
of steel rails, tool steel, bar iron, steel shafting and other ma- 
terial ranging in size from three to eight inches round and 
square, the Q & C Co., of Chicago, has manufactured a new 
special cold saw. The blade is 25 inches in diameter, one- 
quarter inch thick, is provided with teeth and is arbor driven. 
Other details are as follows: Weight on straight base, about 
3,000 lbs. ; floor space, occupied, 2%x7 ft.; amount of power 
required to run, from 2% to 3% h. p.; saw blade, 25 inches; 
saw blade available for work, 84% inches; diameter of collar 
8% inches; revolutions of saw blade per minute, 11; travel 
of saw carriage, 10 inches. The feed is automatic, to suit 
varied requirements. 

Where it is desirable to cut large quantities of steel rails, 
bar iron, shafting, etc., a special chuck for holding from three 
to six pieces at atime is provided, reducing the time neces- 
sary to clamp the work, as wellas to make a cut, and insuring 


. 


NO. II. 


good results where blades are kept in good cutting condition. 
A series of tests in cutting steel rails was recently made on 
one of these machines, the result showing 160 cuts with 
scarcely any perceptible dullness of saw blade. This indicates 
the large amount of work that can be done without stopping 
to grind, as well asthe long life of the saw blade under 
proper conditions of care and handling. 

These machines are supplied with automatic quick return of 
carriage after completing a cut. They are furnished in any 
form desired on cabinet base, or as shown in the illustration. 

The blades used can be re-sharpened. A special automatic 
grinder is furnished at small additional cost, which is not 
only adapted for doing this work rapidly and accurately, 
but will work well on all kinds of blades used for metal cut. 
ting. ‘The automatic grinder, a valuable device in itself, is 
furnished with the power sawing machines when desired and 
is also sold to the trade separately. 





In November, the Pennsylvania Steel Co., Steelton, Pa., 
had 5.399 names on its pay roll. 
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OUTLOOK FOR EXPORT TRADE IN COAL. 





Bids for 120,000 tons of coal for railway use were lately 
opened in Rio Janeiro. The figures at which Virginian and 
Welch coal were offered are interesting because they show 
what opportunity American coal has for competing in a mar. 
ket far distant from the United States Five bidders offered 
Cardiff coal at from $6.99 to $7.72. There were four bids for 
American coal as follows: Tom's River, $6.28; New River, 
run of mine, $6.79: Virginia, $6.93; Pocahontas, $7.96, pro- 
vided that the Government would waive the condition that 
not more than five per cent should be of small coal of 30 cubic 
inches. Mr. Seeger, our consul, says that the American cogj 
was at least equal to if not superior to the best Card.ff coaj 
apd he quotes a Brazilian paper to the effect that the preser; 
is an opportune moment for American coal interests to enter 
into permanent competition in South America with the Weis) 
mines. On the other hand, an Argentine paper says of sume 
of the best Virginia cual delivered there thatif it be n t better 
screened there is likely to be much complaint from buyers. 





POWER SAW. 


‘‘The samples we have seen,"’ it continues, “‘contain too 
much dust fur any practical purp vse, and we presume that 
mre care in the shipments will be taken in the future if there 
be a disposition on the part of those interested to cater fora 
hold in this market." It will be observed above that the bid- 
der for New River coal offers it unscreened, and the bidder 
for Pocahontas only offers to supply if the regulation against 
small sizes be waived.—[New York Journal of Commerce. 





Laughlin & Co., Ltd., Pittsburg, are installing the Uehling 
method of casting and conveying pig iron’ at the Eliza Fur- 
nace, which is being remodeled. The machine will have 4 
capacity to handle 1,000 tons of metal a day. The system will 
be installed, also, at the other two of the Eliza furnaces, as 
they are remodeled in turn, and at the new furnace which is 


to be built. While direct metal is used ordinarily from these 
furnaces, the metal must be cast Sundays, holidays and when 
the steel department is otherwise shut down, and on account 
of the difficulty in securing labor on these occasions the me- 
chanical method is almost as important as when all the fur- 
nace product is to be cast. 
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SCAFFOLDING IN BLAST FURNACES. 





From the second edition of the ‘‘Chemical and Metallurgical 
Handbook"’ of Cremer and Bicknell, just issued, we take the 
following extract from the chapters on blast furnace 
practice: 

When a furnace does not admit the blast freely at its normal 
pressure, and the stock does not descend so that no more ma- 
terial can be charged, the furnace is said to be ‘‘scaffolded,”’ 
or in furnace parlance “‘ hanging,"’ or‘ sticking.’’ When the 
trouble is serious, the blast pressure at the tuyeres 1s extreme- 
ly high, frequently amounting to 16 to 18 pounds or more; 
practically no wind enters the furnace and no gas appears at 
the top; the operation of the furnace is virtually at a stand- 
still. The high pressure is a severe strain on the engines, 
and, if not relieved, may cause a rupture in the shell of the 
stoves. This condition of bad working is not infrequent, and 
often occurs without any apparent reason, the furnace previ- 
ous to the trouble being in good condition and working 
well. 

No satisfactory explanation has been given of the cause of 
“ scaffolds."" W. Van Vioten (Stahl und Eisen, 1892), has 
advanced the theory of excessive carbon deposition (20O= 
CO,+C) in the upper part of the furnace, creating an ob. 
struction to the flow of gas. This theory, however, does not 
afford an entirely satisfactory explanation of the rapid in- 
crease in pressure which is an almost invariable effect of 
“ seaffolds,"* since from experimental evidence on carbon 
deposition we would expect a very gradual increase in the 
blast pressure to occur. 

Scaffolding is a peculiarity of hot blast furnaces only, with 
furnaces using cold blast this trouble is unknown. The 
effect of very hot blast is to restrict the zone of maximum 
temperature to a comparatively small space in the region of 
the tuyeres. If from any cause the temperature of the blast 
is lowered, this zone of maximum temperature will extend 
further up in the furnace, causing the formation and fusion of 
slag at a higher level than before. If now, asa result of in- 
creased temperature of the blast, or of other causes, the zone 
of maximum temperature drops to its former level, the slag 
and other material which has been fused or partially fused at 
this higher level will solidify, obstructing more or less com- 
pletely the flow of the gas. 

The above theory, while not susceptible of actual proof, 
presents a fairly reasonable explanation of the formation of 
““scaffolds.'’ The most efficient remedy for ‘‘ scaffolding,”’ 

or ‘‘ hanging”’ is a decrease in the temperature of the blast. 
If the trouble is not severe, a reduction in the temperature of 
the blast a few hundred degrees will gradually restore the 
furnace to normal working. The addition of hard ore or 
manganiferous ore to the burden is also of advantage to pre- 
vent the formation of ‘ scaffolds."" The trouble may be more 
serious, however, so that cold blast does not remedy it, the 
furnace refusing to take any wind. in this case the ciader 
notch may be taken out, and stock blown out through this 
opening, till a considerable space below the scaffold is clearec 
away. The pressure from the weightof stock above the 
scaffold may then be sufficient to dislodge the chilled material. 
‘‘Jerking’’ the turnace by suddenly taking off the blast may 
sometimes dislodge scaffold also. Furnaces with high steep 
boshes, working easily reducing ores with high temperature 
of blast, and furnaces which have been shut down for some 
time are particularly subject to scaffolds. Other circum- 
stances which promote the formation of scaffolds are ‘‘ fast 
driving,’’ sudden difference in amount of moisture in air, 
weak, easily friable fuel. 

As already stated, the best remedy for scaffolds is the ap- 
plication of cold wind, which raises the level of the melting 
zone. 

When a furnace becomes scaffolded frequently, the most 
economical practice is to ‘‘ blow out’’ and change the lines 
reducing the angle of the bosh. An instance may be cited 
of a European furnace whose lines were not well adapted to 
the class of ore used, the boshes being rather too steep, and, 
although well equipped with stoves, it was found necessary 
to keep the blast at a temperature not higher han 360 degrees 
C. (680 degrees F.), since at higher temperatures the furnace 
would “‘ stick”’ and “‘ hang’ badly. This condition continued 
throughout its entire blast, necessarily resulting in an” in- 
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creased fuel consumption and decreased product. It would 
doubtless have been much more economical to have put the 
furnace out of blast and changed its lines. 

Chilled Furnace.—The bosh walls of a furnace become lined 
with a conglomerate accumulation of slag, carbonaceous mat- 
ter, coke, iron, lime, etc., and in the case of old furnaces or 
furnaces working irregularly, this conglomerate may be- 
come of considerable thickness, amounting to several tons of 
material. 

By reason of a displacement of the heat in the furnace, or a 
change from a refractory to a more fusible or siliceous cinder, 
a part of this conglomerate lining may be detached suddenly 
from the walls of the furnace, adding to the burden a large 
excess of material to be melted, for which no extra fuel is pro- 
vided. The cooling effect of this large amount of unmelted 
material will partly solidify all liquid material in the hearth 
and zone of fusion, closing up the tuyeres and cinder notch 
and preventing the blast to enter the furnace and the cinder 
to be drawn. If the chill around the tuyeres is not serious, 
the tuyeres and cinder notch may be opened by dpilling 
through the mass with steel bars. But if the quantity of this 
conglomerate lining which has slipped down is very large, 
amounting to say 10 or 20 tons, the chilled mass in the hearth 
can only be removed by melting. This is most effectively done 
by the hydrocarbon or kerosene blow-pipe, one of which is 
placed in front of one of the tuyeres and another at the cinder 
notch, the cooler being protected by a covering of clay. After 
some hours, according to its thickness, the material will be 
melted away. As soon asthe cinder notch and one tuyere 
are open, the blast may be put on the furnace again, and the 
other tuyeres will gradually clear themselves. 

When charging is resumed, extra fuel should be added to 
the burden to allow the furnace to rapidly regain its normal 
temperature. This accident of chilling by sudden slip of wall 
lining does not happen often, and with new furnaces is not 
usually serious, but with old furnaces whose bosh walls are 
worn, giving room for accumulation of such conglomerate ob- 
struction, the accident is not unusual. 


Recent sales of Cochrane separators are reported as follows, 
by the Harrison Safety Boiler Works: Standard Oil Co., 
Whiting, Ind., 6-inch oil-ammonia; De La Vergne Refrigerat- 
ing Machine Co., New York, two §-inch oil-ammonia; Buckeye 
Engine Co., Salem, O., 5-inch vertical; Bailey Estate, Boston, 
one 3-inch and one 4-inch horizontal; Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Chicago, one each 12-inch, 7-inch and 4-inch horizontal; 
Parke & Lacy Co, San Francisco, Cal., one each 34-inch and 
5-inch horizontal and one 5-inch vertical; Theo. A. Koch Co., 
Chicago, two 2-inch and one 6-inch horizontal; Brown Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo., three 4%-inch and one 3-inch horizontal; 
Washington Coal & Coke Co., Star Junction, Pa., two 6-inch 
horizontal; Fred. W. Wolf Co., Chicago, 44-inch horizontal; 
Jung Brewing Co., Cincinnati, O., one each 5-inch and 6-inch 
oil-ammonia; W. A. Case & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., one 5-inch 
horizontal and two 4-inch vertical; Arnold Elec. Power Sta- 
tion, Chicago, 12-inch horizontal; Larkins Soap Works, 
Buffalo, one each 8-inch and 3-inch horizontal; Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Bellevue & Lancaster R. R., 8-inch horizontal; Lorain (O ) 
Steel Co., 18-inch horizontal; Shenango Valley Steel Co., 
New Castle, Pa., 6-inch horizontal; Pejepscot Paper Mills, 
Brunswick, Me., two 10-inch horizontal; Kent & Stanley Co., 
Providence, R. I., 8-inch horizontal; Diamond Ice Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., 5-inch vertical; U. S. Navy Yard Washing- 
ton, D. C., two6-inch vertical ; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
& St.Louis R. R. Co., Urbana, IIL, one 5-inch and two 3-inch 
vertical; Oxford Light Co., Norway, Me., 8-inch horizontal ; 
Board of Prison Commissioners, Nashville, Tenn., 3-inch hor- 
izontal; Buffalo (N. Y.) Refrigerating Machine Co., 3-inch 
horizontal; Coe Brass Mfg. Co., Ansonia, Conn., 6-inch hori- 
zontal; So. Covington & Cincinnati St Ry. Co., Newport, Ky., 
4-inch horizontal; Bowles & Warwick, Richmond, Va., 3}- 
inch ; Edison Elec. Ill. Co, Brockton, Mass., two 6-inch hori- 
zontal; Kroeschell Bros. Co., Chicago, 16-inch horizontal; 
Providence (R. I.) Dye, Bleach & Cal. Co., 4-inch horizontal; 
Wadena (Minn.) Elec. Lt. Plant, 6-inch horizontal; J. 5. 
Bartholomew, Grand Forks, N. Dak., 3-inch horizontal; 


Penna. Steel Co., Steelton, Pa., 3-inch horizontal; Northwest- 
ern Mining & Exchange Co., Brockwayville, Pa., 8-inch hori- 
zontal; Standard Steel Works, Burnham, Pa., 12-inch hori- 
zontal. 
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AMERICAN TIN PLATE CO.—Continued from page 1I5. 

Fifth. The directors of the corporation shall be divided i into 
five classes, equal in number, in respect to the time for which 
they shall severally hold office. The first class shall be elected 
for a period of five years, the second class for a period of four 
years, the third class fer a period of three years, the fourth 
class for a period of two years, and the fifth class for a period 
of one year; and at each annual election after 1898 the suc- 
cessors to the class of directors whose terms expire in such 
year shall be elected to hold office for five years so that the 
term of office of at least one class shall expire in each year. If 
the number of directors be increased, the directorships thus 
created shall be and be construed as vacancies to be filled by 
the board. 

Sixth. The names and the postoffice addresses of the in- 
corporators, and the number of shares of common stock sub- 
srcibed for by each, the aggregate of which ($10,000) is the 
amount of capital stock with which this corporation shall 
commence business are as follows: James B. Dill, 27 Pine 
st., New York, go shares; Howard K. Wood, 525 Main st., 
East Orange, N. J., 5 shares; Duncan T. McLaren, 525 Main 
st., East Orange, N. J., 5 shares. 

Seventh, Thedurationof the corporation is to be perpetual. 

Eighth. 1. The board of directors shall have power with- 
out the assent or vote of the stockholders to make, alter, 
amend and rescind the by-laws of this corporation, and, sub- 
ject always to the payment of the dividends on the preferred 
stock, to fix the amount to be reserved as working capital. 

2. With the assent in writing or pursuant to the vote of the 
holders of two-thirds of all the stock irrespective of class is- 
sued and outstanding, the directors shall have power and 
authority to sell, assign, transfer, convey or otherwise dis- 
pose of the property and assets of this corporation, as an en- 
tirety on such terms and conditions as the directors shall 
deem fit, right and just. 

3. The board of directors, and when the board is not in 
session the executive committee, in addition to the powers 
and authorities by statute and by the by-laws expressly con- 
ferred upon them, are hereby empowered to exercise all such 
powers and do all such acts and things as may be exercised 
or done by the corporation, but subject, nevertheless, to the 
provisions of the statute, of the charter, and to any regula- 
tions that may from time to time be made by the stockholders; 
provided, that no regulations so made shall invalidate any 
provisions of this charter, or any prior acts of the directors 
or executive committee which would have been valid if such 
regulations had not been made. 

4. There shall be an executive committee of five members, 
who shall be elected by the stockholders from the directors, 
and hold office as hereinafter provided. The said committee 
shall have and exercise all the powers expressly conferred 
upon it by this certificate of incorporation, and also all the 
powers of the board of directors whenever a quorum shall 
fail to be present at any stated or other meeting of the board, 
and as well at all times whenever the board shall not be in 
session, and shall have power to affix the seal of the corpora- 
tion to all papers which they may deem to require it. 

The committee shall have power to make rules and regula- 
tions for the conduct of its business, and to determine how 
many members thereof shall constitute a quorum. The officers 
of the committee shall be a chairman, a vice-chairman and a 
secretary, who shall hold office during the term of their office 
as members of the committee, and shall be elected by the 
stockholders. At all meetings of the committee all questions 
shall be decided by a majority of votes, and in case of an 
equality of votes, the chairman, and in his absence the vice- 
chairman, and in the absence of both, the secretary shall have 
a second and deciding vote. 

The stockholders shall, at their first meeting, elect by ballot 
the said committee of five members from the directors elected 
at such meeting, and the said officers thereof. The stock- 
holders shall determine and fix the compensation to be paid 
to the members of the committee and to any of the officers 
thereof as such. At every annual meeting after the first 
meeting, whenever the term of officeof any member or officer 
of the committee shall expire, the stockholders shall elect a 
successor. Any member of the committee may be elected to 
succeed himself. 
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“Any director, irrespective of class, is eligible to election as 
a member of the executive committee. The term of office 
of each member of the committee shall be co-extensive with 
the term of his office as director, unless the stockholders at 
the time of his election shall fix a shorter period or term 
of office, which they shall have power to do. Any member 
of the committee who shall cease to be a director of the com- 
pany, shall ipso facto cease to be a member of the committee. 
Members of the executive committee shall not be subject to 
removal for any cause by the board of directors or otherwise, 
and shall hold office until their successors are elected and 
qualified. All vacancies in the executive committee shall be 
filled, for the unexpired term, from the directors by the re- 
maining members of the committee. 

5. The directors shall from time to time determine whether, 
and to what extent, and at what times and places, and under 
what conditions and regulations, the accounts and books of 


* the corporation, or any of them, shall be open to the inspec- 


tion of the stockholders; and no stockholder shall have any 
right to inspect any account, or book, or document, of the 
corporation, except as conferred by statute of New Jersey, or 
authorized by the directors. 

6. The directors shall have power to hold their meetings, 
to have one or more offices and to keep the books of the cor- 
poration (except the stock and transfer books) outside of this 
State, at such places as may from time to time be designated 
by them. 
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RELIABILITY OF CAST IRON. 





Cast iron is undergoing condemnation from many different 
quarters of late. We have the verdict of some people to the 
effect that it is unfit for any kind of structural purposes in 
large buildings, and others aver that it is unsafe and danger- 
ous in the fly wheel; and most of us know very well that it is 
proving very unsatisfactory in stoves! This, however, is only 
one side of the question. The fact is that very little science 
has hitherto been applied in the manufacture of iron castings. 
If the columns that have collapsed in buildings were analyzed 
as to chemical content, or examined critically as to mechani- 
cal proporiton and symmetry, it would in all probability be 
found that either the iron mixture used was of very inferior 
quality, or that some glaring mechanical defect was at the 
bottom of the trouble. There is a kind of iron used in found 
ries sometimes that the unscientific molder designates as 
“‘rotten."’ Iron very high in silicon, and, consequently, in 
graphite, is ‘‘rotten;"’ that is, weak. It can stand very little 
crushing, transverse or other strain; that is, when used in 
castings of thick section. In stove plate or shelf hardware it 
is just the thing, because the quick cooling of thin, light cast- 
ings prevents segregation of the graphite. This iron, all very 
well in its place, cast into a building column is what the 
molder calis rotteniron. Many manufacturers of structural 
castings make no intelligent discrimination in the choice of 
iron for their work, simply because they do not know how to 
do so. Itis acaseof pure ignorance. No wonder the column 
breaks, made by such a founder. There is a wide difference 
in quality of wrought irons; but will anybody condemn 
wrought iron generally, therefore? The same may be said of 
steel. If the ship’s mast, made of poplar, break, does it fol- 
low that wood is unfit for masts? Not at all; the poplar is all 
right for weatherboarding, but make your ship’s mast of Nor- 
way pine. 

The cast iron column, fer se, is all right; it is simply the 
ignorance of the manufacturer that is at fault. Some manu- 
facturers learn very readily, while it takes years for others to 
make a little forward move, even after they have been told 
how to do it. There are various reasons for this: for in- 
stance, this man may be dull of comprehension, and therefore 
slow to comprehend the vast difference that varying propor- 
tions of the metalloids will produce. Another will comprehend 
readily enough, but he may have been instructed by an em- 
ploye, and he elects to wait a year or two before appropriat- 
ing the information, as he can thus manage to avoid the neces- 
sity for giving his instructor credit. Either of these people 
bring cast iron into unmerited disrepute. 

With regard to the other class of defects, viz., mechanical 
misconstruction, science is in a fair way to correct all these. 
If the core of the east iron column is permitted to shift in 
the mold, thus producing a casting thick on one side and thin 
on the other, as is too often the case, it is small wonder that 
the column gives out, in use. What is needed in this case is 
a competent system of inspection rigidly carried out at all 
times; and in the matter of iron mixtures, an adequate system 
of testing would insure the quality of the iron. 

Another fc ature of iron founding is just now receiving much 
and well merited attention. I refer to the proportioning of 
patterns. At the late meeting of the Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, in New York City, it was brought out that ‘there 
were grave defects in mechanical construciion generally 
practiced in the manufacture of fly weels, as demonstrated 
by elaborate experiment in the Case School ot Applied Sci- 
ence. An ounce of practice is worth a pound of theory when 
dealing with cast iron product. The engineer may calculate 
with accuracy the directions and extent of straias on a steel 
truss, and barring error, give safe directions for its construc- 
tion, but the internal strains of iron castings must be learned 
by actual experiment. Experiment not only outdoes the en- 
gineer in this respect, but in his own proper field it puts him 
to a disadvantage; for was it not the engineer who planned 
the fly wheel whose rim was made in sections and bolted to- 
gether half way between the arms? And did not the experi- 
ments at the Case School of Applied Science demonstrate that 
the connections must be made at the arms? Yes. 

There is no danger that cast iron will fall into permanent 
disrepate as a material for work wherein it is generally de- 
sirable, and in particular features, and in occasional instances 
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apparently inadequate. The fact is, we don't know how to 
use the metal. We have only just begun to seriously study its 
characteristics; and only comparatively few people are doing 
even that. But the number of these is being augmented day 
byday. The torch is freely extended to any who will accept it, 
and he who shall lose his way and fall into the ditch will 
have himself to blame.—[E. H. Putnam in Tradesman. 


INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 





New Buyers in the Market,and Some of Their Wants :— 


{If you are in need of machinery ofany description, please notify The 
fron Tr z , and we will put you in communication with our 
advertisers at once.) 


The rumors cegarding the sale of the Rhode Island Loco- 
motive Works to a syndicate have been confirmed. The syn- 
dicate buying this property is headed by Joseph Leiter, of 
Chicago. It has also bought the entire foreign rights of the 
Hoadley-Knight compressed air patents, which were recently 
bought by the American Air Power Co., of New York, for 
North and South America, and which system is now being 
installed by that company on the surface lines of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Co. It is stated that Mr. Leiter and 
his syndicate have made strong European alliances, and that 
this concern is to be international in more than one line. 
The syndicate is to have a capital of $7,000,000, and will re- 
model the Rhode Island Works, and purchase other large 
works, all of which will possibly be situated at Providence. 
Plans in detail will be announced in the near future. 

The Elmira Mfg. Co. has been organized at Elmira, N. Y., 
to make hydraulic steam and other engines and machinery. 
The officers are: President, I. D. Booth; vice-president, F. 
E. Doolittle; secretary, S. C. Estey; treasurer, S. J. Hall; 
general manager, N. A. Johns; attorney, Chas. M. Marvin. 
The directors are the above named officers, together with 
Henry A. Moore, F. Bright, B. M. Masten, C. H. Firman, 
F. H. Rees, Wilbur Kenzie and J. N. Ward. 
~The secretary of the Chicago Public Library will open bids 
Dec. 28, for sundry interior iron work. 

The department of Public works, Chicago, will open bids 
Dec. 29, for the construction, erection, etc., of the steel roof 
trusses, girders, wrought and cast iron work, repairs to old 
roof etc., for the proposed addition to the 68th st. pumping 
station. 

The Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va., will be in 
the market for a bolt and rivet heading and upsetting ma- 
chine. 

The Eagle Iron Co., Attalla, Ga., has been incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $20,000, by L. S. Colyar, George H. 
Webb and James H. Barr, all of Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
manufacture iron, etc. The company has secured and will 
put in blast the furnace at Attalla. 

G. F. Danielson, formerly general superintendent of the 
Toledo Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, O., has purchased part 
of the equipment of the Toledo Drop Forge Co.'s plant, at 
Glassboro, and will soon start up works of his own. 

Espe Bros. will start a machine shop and foundry at Crooks- 
ton, Minn. 

The Janesville Machine Co., Janesville, Wis., is planning 
to build a three-story storage warehouse of brick. 

The Albion Malleable [ron Co., Albion, Mich., is about to 
move from its old to its new works. W. S. Kessler is presi- 
dent and H. B. Parker, vice-president. 

The Albion Buggy Co., Albion, Mich., will buy drop presses 
and dynamo. 


New Construction:— 


An addition roox125 feet is being built to the foundry of the 
Aultman-Taylor Co., Mansfield, O. 

Work has begun on the Illinois Steel Co.'s two-story elec- 
trical power house, which will be 115x149 feet. 

The Malleable [ron Fittings Co., of Branford, Conn., is 
making extensive additions. The old pattern vault is being 
torn down to make way for a factory addition, 80x200, two 
stories, of mill construction and built of brick with gravel 
roof. 

An addition 75x240 feet is to be built by the Michigan-Pen- 
insular Car Co., of Detroit. It will be of steel construction 
and one story. 
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Ground has been broken at Homestead, Pa., for the plant of 
the Mesta Foundry & Machine Co. The foundry, 300x150 
feet, will be built first. 

Work on the new universal mill of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Ltd.. at Homestead, Pa., is being pushed as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Pittsburg papers intimate that the 35-acre tract below 
the town purchased by the Carnegie Co. last summer may be 
used by it for a steel car works, but there is no official con- 
firmation of the report that this line of manufacture is to be 
undertaken. 

Contracts have been let for the erection of additional shop® 
and an office structure for the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co, at East Pittsburg, Pa The buildings will cover four 
acres of ground, making the aggregate area covered by the 
plant there 28 acres. The present works were erected in 1894, 
and consist of a machine shop, 750x240 feet, and a wareroom:» 
750x80 feet, in addition toa power house, blacksmith shops, 
carpenter shops, brass foundry, and other buildings. The 
machine shop extension will be of the style of the present 
shops. The central bay, 70 feet wide and one story high, will 
be equipped with heavy electric cranes, and the other bays wi. 
be two stories high and 80 feet wide. These will have travel- 
ing cranes on the first floor. Railroad tracks will run through 
the extension. 

A charter has been granted at Harrisburg, Pa., to the Pitts- 
burg & Allegheny River Railroad Co., to construct a line 
three miles long, from 32nd st. to Herrs Island, in the Alle- 
gheny River. The capital stock is put at $30,000. J. H. Park 
is president, and the directors are David E. Park, William G. 
Park, C. E. Clapp, George Wright, Jr., John A. Sutton, and 
Gilbert M. Black, all of Park Bros. & Co., Ltd. owners 
of the Black Diamond Steel Works, Pittsburg. The Pitts- 
burg 7imes says: ‘‘It is believed that one of the principal 
purposes of the scheme is to secure connection with the 
Pittsburg Junction Railroad, on Herrs Island, and with the 
Allegheny Valley Railroad, so that terminal charge on all 
freight to and from their works can be obtained. The Black 
Diamond Works are now badly cramped for room, and as 
Park Bros. & Co. own about half of Herrs Island, it is not 
unlikely that the low ground will be used as a dump for the 
slag from the mill, and that in time the firm will build an 
extension to its works. A so0o-foot span bride, costing fully 
$150,000, will be necessary." 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. will double the 
capacity of its shops at Decatur, Ala. New buildings will be 
erected, new machinery installed and over 500 additional men 
will be needed when the improvements are completed. 

The Golden’s Foundry & Machine Co., Columbus, Ga., is 
constructing an additional building to double the floor space 
of its machine department; addition is two stories high, 7ox160 
feet. It is also probable that the company will increase its 
foundry department, putting in electrical cranes and other 
machinery. 

It is reported that the Lehigh Valley Railroad will provide 
plants for making its own equipment, and that a wheel foun- 
dry will be located at Weatherly, a short distance from 
Hazelton, Pa. 

The new foundry of Wittenberger, Higgins & Co., at Des 
Moines, Ia., is about ready to start up. 

It is expected that a contract will be let soon for the new 
machine shops and round house for the Northern Pacific at 
South Superior, Wis. 

J. Westwick & Son, Galena, Ill., have made contracts for 
the doubling of their foundry department. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad Co., is erecting at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., a building for its electric power station. It is 
118 ft. wide and 64 ft. long, divided into two rooms, one for 
the boilers, and the other for the engines and electric genera- 
tors. The side walls are of brick, the roof construction fire- 
proof; the trusses are of steel, and they support steel beams 
for the purlins on which is to be placed a concrete roof. The 
contract for the steel work was given to the Berlin Iron 
Bridge Co., of East Berlin, Conn. 

Russel Wheel & Foundry Co., one story steel manufactory, 
75x240 feet, for the Baugh steam forges, $6,300, is a recent 


- Detroit building permit. 


The Rogers Iron Co., Springfield, O., is building an addi- 
tion 30x30 feet to be occupied as a blacksmith shop. 
=The Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, shipped on Mon. 
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day, 30 cars of structural material, weighing about 900 tons, 
for the basic open-hearth steel plant being erected by the 
Alabama Steel & Shipbuilding Co., at Ensley, Ala. 

The Pittsburg Bridge Co., has an order from the contrac. 
tors building the Mexican Central Railway, for about 700 
tons structural material. 

The contract has been let to F. F. Schnitzer, for an addi- 
tion to the Aultman-Taylor Machinery Co.’s foundry at Mans- 
field,'O. 

The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill, is erecting a 
new building gox4o feet adjoining its foundry and will use it 
for its blacksmith shop and shaft lathe departments. 

At Columbus, Ga., new construction is in progress at 
Golden's Foundry & Machine Co.'s plant, which will practi- 
cally double its capacity. 

The rebuilding of the Tonkin Steam Boiler Works, at Os- 
wego, N. Y., recently burned, is being considered by W. M. 
Jermyn and the Oswego Business Men's Association. Boilers, 
tanks and car trucks are to be manufactured. 


Fires and Accidents:— 


At Norfolk, Va., the plants of G. W. Duval & Co. (Norfolk 
Foundry), and W. A. Anderson, machine shop and foundry 
were badly damaged by fire, Dec. 8. 

The Rock Island Railroad boiler shop and tin shop at 
Horton, Kas , burned, with $5,000 loss. 

Fire Dec. 12, at the Missouri Car & Foundry Co.'s plant, 
St. Louis, did considerable damage to one building; insured. 

The main building of the Kutztown (Pa.) Foundry & Ma- 
chine Shop was destroyed by fire Dec. 1o. Patterns which 
cost the company over $75,000 were burned. 

At Sacramento, Cal., the Union Iron Works, of Root, Niel- 
son Co. were destroyed by fire Dec. 14. Loss, $60,000; in- 
surance, $20,000. 


Genera! Industrial Notes:— 


The Harrison Safety Boiler Works notes the following 
recent sales of Cochrane feed-water heaters and purifiers: 
Raritan Copper Works, Perth Amboy, N. J., 1,000 h. p.; 
Montgomery Ward Co., Chicago, 1,000 h. p.; Chicago & 
Great Western R. R. Co., Oelwein, Ia, 500 h. p.; Boston 
Packing & Provision Co., Cambfidge, Mass., 200 h. p.; St. 
Clair (Pa.) Coal Co., 1,500 h. p.; U. S. Glue Co., Carrollville, 
Wis., 1,500 h. p.; Armour Elevator ‘‘D,"" Chicago, 1,200 h. 
p.; Rush Run Coal & Coke Co., Rush Run, W. Va., 500 h. p.; 
Isaac Braithwaite & Son, Kendal, England, roo h. p. ; Phoenix 
Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa, 2,000 h. p.; Diamond Ice Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., 20q h. p.; C. W. Boynton, Chicago, 100 h. p.; 
O. S. Kemmerer, Nazareth, Pa., 50 h. p., special. 

The Sylvan Steel Co., Moline, Ill, expects to engage in the 
manufacture of bolts and nuts. Machines for the manufac- 
ture of harrow teeth have been installed recently. 

The Youngstown Foundry & Machine Co, Youngstown, 
O., has recently remodeled and enlarged its plant and in- 
stalled a traveling crane of 20 tons capacity. 

The National Tube Works Co, of McKeesport, Pa., have 
declared a regular dividend of $1.75 on the preferred stock, 
payable Jan. 2. A dividend of $1 a share on the common 
stock was declared on Feb. 15, last. This is the first dividend 
on the common stock for several years. 

While they are now buyers of basic iron in the market, 
Jones & Laughlins Ltd., of Pittsburg, will have one furnace 
on that metal when they finish remodeling their three Eliza 
furnaces and erecting the mammoth fourth furnace already 
referred to in these columns. The four stacks will produce 
about 2,500 tons of pig iron a day, which is the present melt- 
ing capacity of the basic and Bessemer plants. 

The Central Iron & Steel Co., of Harrisburg, Pa., at its 
annual meeting elected the following directors and officers: 
Directors: Charles L. Bailey, James McCormick, James W. 
Cameron, G. M. McCauley, Vance C. McCormick, Edward 
Bailey, Harry B. McCormick, and W. H. Wallace, New York, 
and J. Frederick Knouchan, New York; officers, Charles L. 
Bailey, president; James M. Cameron, vice-president; G. M. 
McCauley, treasurer and general manager; S. B. Boude, sec- 
retary. 

The ore handlers at the Illinois Steel Co.'s South Chicago 
docks have received a five per cent increase in wages and on 
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COCHRANE SEPARATORS. 


Did you know that a steam separator, which is suitable for and is satisfactory 
in rolling mill service, is"just the separator for any kind of @ steam plant ? 


From doing no work, or barely turning over, a rolling mi!l engine is—on the instant—called u 
its maximum effort. The ingot comes along on the roll train, is seized by the rolls and 
That means steam—all the steam the engine can teke 
couple of hundred feet away ‘rom the boilers—and perhaps these boilers are pretty hard driven 
So provision must be made to take care cf any water comi 
under the regular we Here | conditions of COCHRANE SEPARATORS protecting such rolling mill 
less than One quarter of one per cent of entrained water passed the sep- 
Truly a good performance. 
SEPARATORS under the very hardest conditions, may they not be relied upon when the work is 
easier? Seems reasonable, doesn’t it? = Pe they are proving it ina thousand other plants 
Address, 


Chicago Representatives—A. SOR E, Jr. & CO., 1021 Monadnock. 
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Dec. 24 will be given back pay at the advance dating from 
early spring. 

Hilles & Jones Co., of Wilmington, Del., has recently com- 
pleted one of the largest gate shears in the world. It was 
shipped to Russia and has a capacity for shearing 1%-inch 
plates 12 feet between housings. The driving will be done by 
a self-contained engine mounted on one housing and driving 
on to a heavy fly wheel. The main spur gears are of heavy 
cast steel. There is an automatic stop which brings the gate 
or sliding head to rest at the top of the stroke. The com- 
pany has been very successful in securing many orders for 
foreign shipment. 

The Lucy Furnace, at s1st st., Pittsburg, of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., Ltd., which was being remodeled, was blown in 
Tuesday of last week and the first cast made Thursday night. 
The furnace is now working nicely. The other Lucy fur- 
nace is in blast. 

The Dearing Water Tube Boiler Co., Detroit, has amended 
its articles of incorporation so as to increase its capital stock 
from $25,800 to $100,000. 

Geo. H. Dunbar, Buffalo, proprietor of the Eagle Iron 
Works, has been adjudged bankrupt. Creditors meet Dec. 
27, when a trustee will be appointed. Liabilities are $96,277. 

The Rockport (Ill.) Bolt Works are operated at night, the 
water power being sufficient in day time for only a portion of 
its machines. 

The Superior drill shops, at Springfield, O., have been 
transferred to the Pan Handle road for $65,000. 

Colebrook Furnace No. 1, at Lebanon, Pa., has been put in 
blast after an idleness of six months. 

The Fowler Cycle Mfg. Co., Chicago, through its assignee, 
has begun suit against the Whitely Steel Co. and the Whitely 
Malleable Castings Co., of Muncie, Ind., for $50,000 for 
alleged violation of a contract. 

Reuben Miller, Jr., secretary of the Crescent Steel Co., Pitts- 
burg, is thus quoted by the daily press: ‘‘ Trade is excep- 

tionally good in iron and steel. We manufacture steel springs 
for railroad cars and fine crucible steel and edge tools. We 
have a full force of employees now. Orders are piling up 
rapidly and we have a hard time to pull through with them. 


Already we have orders for over 2,000,000 pounds of steel 
springs. That is over 1,000 tons. The brightest feature of 
the situation is the way raw materials are strengthening in 
price. As for steel, prices are ruinously low and often some 
of the mills take orders at a positive loss, merely to keep run- 
ning. I believe there are very few idle men in the city at 
present, for there are no mills worth speaking about that are 
not running.” 

The bar mill of the Shenango Valley Steel Co.'s plant at 
New Castle, Pa., has closed down for changes and repairs 
and will reopen about the first of the year. 

The Scottdale (Pa.) Iron & Steel Co., which has formerly 
used natural gas and coke in its sheet mill, has completed 
arrangements for the exclusive use of coal and has put the 
plant in operation. 

The Pittsburg Reduction Co. has received an order from 
the Standard Electric Co., of San Francisco, for 180 miles 
more of aluminun wire, this being additional to the big order 
recently given. This last order will include about 240,000 
pounds and will cost $60,000. The San Francisco company is 
building a power plant in the Cascade mountains, and will 
send electrical power into San Francisco. 

A party of French capitalists and iron men have visited the 
Ironton structural steel plant at Duluth. The mill has been 
ready for two or three years to roll beams but has not been 
operated yet. H. L. Gray is superintendent. 

From Kokomo, Ind., comes the report that John Harde- 
meyer has a process for steel making by the use of scrap and 
that local capitalists will organize a $50,000 company. 

The United States Mitis Co. has brought suits against the 
American Steel Casting Co., and the Midvale Steel Co., to 
enjoin them from infringing upon the patent of the complain- 
ant upon a process for manufacturing castings from wrought 
iron and steel by adding aluminum. The bills recite the 
upholding of the validity of the patent in question by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in the case of the Mitis Co. against the 
Carnegie Steel Co., Ltd., in October, and asks that the de- 
fendants be required to account for all profits earned by the 
unauthorized use of the process. 

Rahn & Mayer, of Cincinnati, manufacturers of lathes, re- 
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MOUNT SAVAGE FIRE BRICK. 





UNION: MINING CoO, 
Proprietors of the CELEBRATED Mount Savage Fire Brick 


“% «GOVERNMENT ¢ STANDARD. 


Established 1841. 
The 


Capacity, 


60,000 Per Day ; 
Firet Manufactory of ite 


18,000,000 Per Year. 
Kind in the VU. S. 


Home Office and Works:—-MOUNT SAVACE, Allegany County, Md. 


Branch Offices :—Ne. | Breadway, New York, N. Y.; 


Ne. 222 So. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Fergusen Block, Pittsburg Pa., 


Stowe, Fuller & Ce., 249 Arcades, Cleveland, Obie. 





OTIS 





“OTIS” FIRE-BOX 
Flange Plates, Ship Plates, Tank Plates, Stee! Car Axles 


NEW YORK, 97 Cedar St. 


PLATES A SPECIALTY. 


and Forgings of all kinds. 


Steel Castings from 100 td 75,000 Ibs. 


Head Office and Works, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Agencies: ’ 
ST. LOUIS, 516 N. Third St. 


CHICAGO, Old Colony Bidg. 
WASHINGTON, Kellogg Bidg. 


MONTREAL, Homer Taylor, 183 St. James St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Jonn Woodlock, 154-156 First St. 





Conestoga Nutlding. EDWARD E. ERIKSON, 


Regenerative Gas Furnaces and Water Seal Gas Producers. 
warte NO SMOKE. 





Producer Gas under Tubular Boilers, saving 20 per cent in fuel. 


PITT<BURG, PA. | 





The AB C of Iron, Now $!. 





RICE MACHINERY CoO.. 166-174 South Clinton St., arenes 


Engineers, Founders and Machinists. 


b~ ors geguanaam 4448 Main. 








The DODGE American System of 
ROPE Transmission. Complete 
Piants Furaished. Try Indurine. 








Shafting, Hangers, Friction Clutches. Elevator, Brewery, Sugar eellers 
and Oil Mill Machinery, Belting and Mill Supplies. 
CENERAL ACENTS FOR THE DODCE INDEPENDENCE WOOD SPLIT PULLEYS. 








port that orders have been coming in recently faster than they 
can be filled, with present capacity, and that the enlargement 
of their plant in the near future is in contemplation. 

The puddling department of the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Co.'s Benwood plant is shut down and the plate mill will also 
be taken off this week. Repairs will be made and the plate 
mill heating furnace overhauled. 

The McKenna Steel Working Co.’s plant, at Armourdale, 
the Kansas City suburb, will probably not be reopened this 
winter, orders for renewal of old rails not being sufficient to 
occupy the Joliet plant and another. 

A Youngstown, O., dispatch of Dec. 16, says: The Ohio 
Steel Co. to-day made a shipment of 25 tons of small billets 


and 50 tons of tin bars to London, the consignment going to 
manufacturers in the Sheffield district. 

There will be no shutting down of any of the Duquesne fur- 
naces for repairs in the holidays. The Duquesne Steel Works 
will be closed from Dec. 22 to Dec. 27. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, have just 
received orders for 56 locomotives, of which 16 are for the 
Imperial Railway of China. A contract with the Reading 
Railway Co. calls for 25 freight engines and five switching 
engines. The Chicago & Western has also ordered 10 larg: 
freight engines, while numerous small orders have been re- 
ceived. Besides working day and night, it has been found 
necessary to increase the force of men at the works. 
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U. BAIRD MACHINERY CoO., 


3-125 Water St... PITTSBURC, PA., '24-!26 First Ave. 
Machine Tools and Supplies. ssii%. 9 
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P&B 


PAINT 


The best preservative 
for Iron and Woop 
work exposed to moist- 
ure or the actions of 


OO =f — a — 


Founders and 


Fincher. | TUBING 


oP LATIN 


a SEND FOR QUOTATIONS. 


‘CHAS. L. BASTIAN MFG. CO., |W™M.S. SPOFFORD & SON, 


Franklin and Iilinois Sts. 
Chicago. It will pay you. 


Small Seamless Brass 


1-32 to 1-2 Inch in diameter—any gauge. 


Providence, R.!., U.S.A. 








Advertise in The Iron Trade Review. 





acids, alkalies, coal- 
gas, etc. Contains no 
oil or tar. Is durable, 
penetrating and elastic. 
Of special value for 
coating roofs, stacks, 
tanks, vats, etc......... 
Write for prices and 
further particulars. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


NEW YORK: 81-83 John Street 
CHICAGO: 189 Fifth Avenue 


ST NM 





UUUUAAUOUGUADGNENUANOAOEOUGNUAGENONDOOOOUAONODAOOODONEODEOONOOOODEODOOUODOOUOD PHN LAE 


STUN VUUU00000N0000000000001100UNNONNEEUUUOONONEREOUUOOOEUOOUGUUOOOEOEUOUULAA 


fr: 





Send for catalogue. 


PUNCHES AND SHEARS 


OF ALL KINDS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Long & Allstatter Co., 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 








MCcOOWELL——=— 
SEMI-STEEL 


(Cupola metal.) Government tests 36,000 to 
49,000 tens. strength. 


HANSON McDOWELL, 
1522 Monadnock. Chicago. 





The A BC of Iron, 


NOW 81.00. 


WANTED! 


First class Blast Furnace Manager. Ad- 
dress Box 977, Pittsburg, Pa., stating 
age, experience, and salary expected Will 
pay good salary to first class man. 
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SHENANGO VALLEY STEEL CO., New Castle, Pa., 


——— MANUFACTURERS OF 
Bessemer Pig Iron, Stee! Billets, Blooms, Black Plate, Tin Plate, 


Tin Plate Bars, Wire Rods, Market Wire and Wire Nails. 
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HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS. . 





Special Rates via Pennsylvania Lines for Christmas and 
New Year. 


Owing to Christmas and New Year falling on Sunday, and 
the observance of those holidays to occur om Monday as a 
rule, the annual custom of the Pennsylvania Lines to grant 
special rates will this season cover two extra days. Excur- 
sion tickets may be obtained over these lines December 23, 
24, 25, 26, 30 and 31, 1898, and January rand 2, 1899. Tickets 
for adults will not be sold at less rate than 25 cents, nor for 
children at less than 15 cents. The return limit on tickets sold 
at special rates on the above dates will be Tuesday, January 
3, 1899. For special information about rates, time of trains, 
ete., please apply to nearest Ticket Agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines. 





Holiday Rates C. T. & V, R. R. 

Low rates Dec. 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 31 and Jan. 1 and 2. 
Tickets good returning to Jan. 3, 1899, inclusive. City ticket 
office, 241 Superior Street, Cleveland. Depot ticket office, at 
foot of South Water and Champlain Streets. Cleveland 
Terminal & Valley Railroad. 


New Weddell House Management. 


The Weddell House, Cleveland, has long been headquarters 
for iron ore and iron and steel men, and a meeting place for 
various associations in the trade. To this large clientage the 
new proprietors, Messrs. Bates & Swan, announce that a 
change in prices has been made. There are 75 rooms at $3 a 
day, 50 rooms at $2.50 and 50 rooms at $2. Meals are so cents 
each. The determination of the management which took 
hold with December is to keep the Weddell House up to the 
high standard it has maintained for years, so that it shall con- 
tinue to be recognized as the meeting place of manufacturers 
and representatives of important commercial interests. The 
conduct of hotels has undergone changes in the past few 
years, quite as marked as in other lines of business. As the 
manufacturer aims more and more to secure large output, the 
hotel manager seeks to entertain each day a number equal to 
the capacity of his house. While all the appointments of the 
house will be maintained on a high level of excellence ‘under 
the new management, though the price of single meals is 
changed, it is the experience of Messrs. Bates & Swan that 
the new schedule will treble the number of guests. t. 
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CEILINGS 


Deepest stamped. Most artistic. The only 


ones in Classified Designs Write to dsy for 
¢ details. TRE BERGER "urs. CO.. Canton. 0.€ 
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FOR SALE! 


CHEAP! 


A SET OF PATENT 


Fire Extinguishers 


AND 


Fire Pails, 








= BRAND NEW. @ 


(an be used in any factory, office 
Address 
for prices, 


or building. 


care of The Iron Trade Review, 
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‘‘It is true 


that advertising 
will not 

put merit | 
into poor 
merchandise, 
but good 
merchandise 
often becomes 
poor for the 
want of good 
advertising.”’ 





Persistence 
In Advertising 


Is one of the requisites of satis 
factory results. In the expansion 
of business which is now noticeable 


advertisers who have made them 
selves regularly prominent in the 
past two years will be first to reap 
the rewards of persistent publicity. 





LOCATIONS FOR 
INDUSTRIES. 


The name of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau! 
Railway has long been indentified with practical 
measures for the general upbuilding of its terri- 
tory and the promotion of its commerce, hence 
nanufacturers have an assurance that they will 
find themselves at home on the company’s lines. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company owns and operates 6,154 miles (9,900 
kilometers) of railway, exclusive of second track, 
connecting track or sidings. The eight States 
traversed by the lines of the company, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, lows, Missouri, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and North Dakota, 
possess, in addition to the advantages of raw 
material and proximity to markets, that which 
is the prime factor in the industrial success of a 
territory—a people who form one live and thriving 
community of business men, in whose midst it is 
safe and profitable to settle. Many towns on the 
line are prepared to treat very favurably with 
manufacturers who would locate in their vicinity. 
Mines of coal, iron, copper, lead and zinc, forests 
of soft and hard wood, quarries, clays of all kinds, 
tan-bark, flax and other raw materials exist in its 
territory in addition to the vast agricultural 
resources. 

A number of new factories have been induced 
to locate—largely through the instrumentality of 
this company—at towns on its lines. The central 
position of the States traversed by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, makes it possible 
to command all the markets of the United States. 
The trend of manufacturing is Westward. Noth- 
ing should delay enterprising manufacturers 
from investigating. Confidential inquiries are 
treated as such. The information furnished a 
particular industry is reliable. 


Address LUIS JACKSON, 
Industrial Commissioner, C., M. & St. P. R’y., 





OCLEVELAND, O,. 


— Some Essential Oils for Advertisers. 


in every section of the country, | 


Just Ready 


SECOND EDITION 


OF 


Chemical and Metallurgical 
HANDBOOK 


| 
| CONTAINING 





Tables, Formulas and _ Infor- 
mation for the use of Chem- 
ists, Metallurgists and Min- 
ing Engineers. . 


. 6 ee 8 ¢ 0¢ Oa 





} BY 


J. H. CREMER, M. E., 


AD 


A. BICKNELL, M.S 


In the preparation of the second edition of our 
Handbook, the geners! plan of the first edition 
has been followed, viz., to present in concise form 
such data and information as are useful to the 
chemist and metallurgist. Several tables of the 
first edition, which were of somewhat limited 
use, have been omitted, while more than one hun- 
dred pages of new matter have been added. 

The methods for analysis of iron ore, iron and 
steel and for assaying have been given briefly, 
but perhaps as much in detail ss is consistent 
with the general scope of the book. Several 
changes and additions to the Specific Gravity 
tables have been made by adoption of later and 
more accurate values. 

In the notes on blast furnace practice have been 
outlined the more important theoretical and prac- 
tical points, which, it is hoped, will be of some 
service to those interested in the manufacture of 
iron. 

The hygrometric table gives the necessary ih- 
formation for determining the amount of mois- 
ture in air, a subject whose importance in metal- 
lurgical operations is being more fully recognized 
at present than heretofore. This table is new 
and is based on the most accurate data available 
at the present time. 

The tables of weights and measures, United 
States and foreign, have been very much ampli- 
fied, and the conversion tables for United States 
and metric weight and measures of the U. 8, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey included, the latter being 
based on the legal! standard for this country, 

Numerous miscellaneous tables have been 
added, which, it is hoped, will be found of value 


Seal Morocco, - - $3.00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by 


The iron Trade Review Co., 





425 Old Colony_Bldg., Cmrcaco, ILL. 


CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, PITTSBURG. 
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